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Traveling expenses in stipu- 
lated weekly amounts obtain- 
able at hotels throughout the 
country, quickly and without 
question, Funds always under 
your control and with no capi 
tal tied up in advances, Can 
be cancelled and transferred 
at short notice. Used and 
recommended by foremost busi- 
ness organizations for the past 
forty years. low annual cost. 


The ever present danger of 
delay in the expense check 
reaching its destination—The 
waste motion represented by 
useless detail and records— 
The uncertainty of old meth- 
ods in keeping road men in 
funds—All these add to your 
selling costs and detract from 
your salesmen’s mobility and 


efficiency. 
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3 Months’ Free Trial Offer 


We will supply ‘Travelers Hotel Credit Letters authorizing voucher- 
drafts for 8 months’ use, entirely free, to your traveling staff. If 
convinced of their many advantages, service can be continued at 
our regular rates. Write, stating number of men you travel. This 
offer subject to acceptance only during 1984. 


NATIONAL HOTEL ASSOCIATION, Ine. 


344 Mapison AVENUE 


Telephone: V Anderbilt 38-8496 


New York, N. Y. 
































Big Business Is Worried 


T FIRST reading, the report of the special committee of 
A the U. S. Chamber of Commerce charged with salvaging 
the NRA seems highly altruistic. It proposes to scrap the 
present set-up and, through new legislation, establish a “‘volun- 
tary” regimentation of industry. Only those who sign codes 
need live up to them. The rest can do as they please. 


But as might be supposed, there is a colored gentleman in 
the Chamber’s NRA woodpile. It is this provision: “Definite 
exemption shoyld be given from any existing legislation, in- 
cluding anti-trust laws, which might be considered in conflict 
with the new legislation.” 


In plain English, what the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce proposes is that Big Business be given the right to or- 
ganize for the purpose of fixing prices and setting the rules, 
knowing full well there are plenty of ways for putting the 
squeeze on any small competitor who gets “out of hand.’”’ What 
the scheme proposes in effect is an industrial feudal system, 











with our Captains of Industry playing the roles of nobles and 
knights, and the lesser lights of business comprising the camp 
followers. 


What is behind this new move to salvage the NRA? Simply 
this: In the last few years the large corporations operating on 
a national scale have been forced to dismantle their sales or- 
ganizations. Sales executives have been released. Salesmen have 
been fired right and left. Hundreds of sales territories are 
neglected. The smaller competitors of these big corporations 
have been quick to see their opportunity. They have been mak- 
ing hay while the sun was shining. Today these large-scale pro- 
ducers are worried, and truly concerned over the business which 
they are losing to younger, more virile competitors. So the Big 
Boys would like to get together under a “cooperative” plan and 
establish the rules of competition! 


We know quite well that there must be a check on price 
cutting at the expense of labor, such as we had in 1932. But 
this can be handled by establishing wage arbitration boards 
for each industry, and setting up minimum wages for every 
classification of labor in the industry, just as was done in the 
Graphic Arts Code. Labor has lost confidence in the NRA any- 
way. So has the public. 


There is plenty of room in these United States for both Big 
Business and Little Business. But the idea of a government 
sponsored agency holding an umbrella over the high-cost pro- 
ducer smells to heaven. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
already done enough harm by concocting the NRA. The way to 
recovery does not lie in the direction of artificially maintained 
prices. Monopoly has no place in the American business picture. 
It is a pistol aimed at the heart of the owner-managed enter- 
prise. 


There might have been an excuse for a partnership between 
government and Big Business two years ago. There is none 
today. The less government we have in business, and the sooner 
we can concentrate on making profits instead of trying to 
legislate them, the better business will be. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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The Mexican Market 


*Ir THERE seems to be too 


strong a bullfighting flavor 
about this issue, it’s due to 
the fact that one of our edi- 
tors recently spent two 
weeks in and about Mexico 
City gathering information 
about Mexico as a market 
for American goods. And he 
discovered that most Ameri- 
can sales executives are more 
interested in watching bull- 
fights in Mexico than they 
are in selling goods there. A 
full report of his findings 
begins on page 8. Our cover 
picture represents a pictur- 
esque phase of Mexican life 
—a phase which indicates, 
moreover, that Mexico is a 
fertile field for development 
when conditions are ripe. 
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A Time 
Organizer 
Salesmen 
Appreciate 


1935 
SALESMAN’S 
DATA BOOK 


Vest Pocket Size 


Just the thing for 
keeping tab of ap- 
pointments, call 
backs, daily sales, 
expenses and other 
important records 
and memoranda. 
Full of helpful 
sales suggestions 
and information. 











Just a Few of the Many Useful Features 
Daily Appointments and Call Backs Itemized Daily Expense Record 
Daily Sales Record Unit Cost Tables 
Popular, Economical Hotels Comparative Monthly Sales 
Self-Inventory for Salesmen Handling Buyers 
Map of Eastern United States Income and Tax Records 
Map of Western United States Comparative Monthly Expenses 


§ THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago ! 
: Send on approval copies 1935 Salesman’s Data Book in black sheepskin binding, ; 
' priced at $1.50 singly ; $1.30 each in dozens. H 
1 Gold stamp salesmen’s names at 20c each extra ' 
: per list attached, Stamped books not returnable. : 
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How Can a Business Hedge 
Against Inflation? 


The first of a series of 
articles reporting the di- 
rection, and measuring 
the velocity, of inflation 


By HARLAND H. ALLEN 


USINESS is talking and thinking 
B inflation today, just as business 
was talking and thinking about the 
prospect of going off the gold standard 
two years ago. The main difference is 
that few people believed we would go off 
the gold standard, while most people 
seem to believe we are going into in- 
flation. 

When we try to find out, however, 
what is expected, when inflation comes— 
how soon or how violent it will be—there 
is the widest possible difference of opin- 
ion. Some think it is almost here, and 
may be as bad as it was in Germany. 
Others hold that it will be a very gradual 
process, lifting prices as it goes along, 
and behaving a good deal as it behaved 
in 1928-1929. It is the purpose of this 
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Mr. Auten, head of Harland Allen 
Associates and author of the Harland 
Allen Weekly Letter, is consulting econo- 
mist for a group of leading commercial 
and financial institutions. He has been a 


faculty member of the University of 
Illinois and Oklahoma State College 
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article and subsequent ones to get down 
to brass tacks about inflation, to see what 
the facts are behind so much rumor, and 
to see how far it is possible to know what 
lies ahead in this respect, and what the 
business man and investor can do about it. 

We must concede that it is impossible 
to be precise as to just how soon or just 
how severe inflation will be. This is for 
the same reason that it is impossible to 
say just how soon or how severe will be 
the wreck of a car that starts skidding 
down a bad incline. There may, in fact, 
be no wreck, just because life is what it 
is, and miracles do seem sometimes to 
happen. 

It is possible, however, to say now that 
the financial and economic situation seems 
to be skidding in the direction of inflation. 
We can be even more definite and say 
that the present set-up of industry, the 
present policy of government, and the 
present trends in public relief are all 
“geared” to drive in the direction of 
serious inflation, but that inflation is not 
likely to come in one single bound, it 
always has come as a series of upward 
surges, and it has started to come that 
way in the United States. Thus, in every 
setback from a new price upsurge, there 
is at least a theoretical opportunity to 
put on the brakes and correct the situ- 
ation. 

Why does inflation come? Because the 
economic system is out of order—per- 
haps out of control. There are two phases 
to this economic trouble now—the dis- 
order within business itself, and the dis- 
order in government finances. 


How Business Gears into Inflation 


It is the most natural thing in the 
world for capitalistic business to drift 
toward inflation. This is because of the 
natural increase in the unit efficiency of 
industry. As methods improve, as new ma- 
chinery is added, as economies are ef- 
fected, the unit cost, and thus usually 
the labor cost of producing items, dimin- 





ishes. That tends to make a smaller per- 
centage paid to labor, and a larger per- 
centage paid for the use of capital, i. e., 
as profits in the largest sense. In good 
times, this tends to make the “capitalists” 
reinvest their increasing profits into 
capital machinery and expand to the 
breaking point. In bad times, this in- 
crease of capital payments tends to ac- 
cumulate and accumulate and accumulate, 
until the plethora of money becomes so 
great that people lose confidence in it, 
and begin to exchange it first for invest- 
ments abroad, then to put it into specu- 
lative commodities (that have a world 
market), to convert it into gold and/or 
silver, and finally (if it keeps on far 
enough) literally to buy anything and 
everything that has any durable charac- 
ter, as they did in Germany. 


A Recurring Situation 


In every one of our past “business 
cycles” industry has got itself overex- 
panded—investing in new equipment not 
only what it accumulated but what it 
could borrow. Individuals did the same, 
and, thus, recurring depressions have 
tended to be recurring situations in which 
the debt load, plus other capital invest- 
ments, became outlandishly large—too 
large, both with respect to actual capital 
goods invested in industry, and too large 
compared with the purchasing power 
(wages) being paid to the masses. 

Consumers simply must have “several 
times” as much total purchasing power as 
the total which is reinvested in produc- 
tion equipment, or else there will not be 
a market for such products, and previous 
values will break down. In past depres- 
sions these values have broken down, 
debts have crashed, prices have fallen until 
the point is reached where the income of 
the masses can support them again. 

Prices fell in this depression, but bonds 
and the major part of debt load did not 
break down, except partially. They were 
supported by such grand devices as the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Hence, the total bonded indebtedness in 
the country now is fully as large as in 
1929, but with mass-buying power barely 
half as large. Thus industry tends still 
to be “gearing” into a breakdown, until 
its fixed costs and fixed rates (i. e., utility 
and railroad) can be scaled or broken 
down to lower proportions of total na- 
tional income than they were in 1929. 
Otherwise, they will be burned up by in- 
flation in much the same way that a 
fever burns up the materials which make 
a diseased condition in the human body. 
That is what we mean when we say that 
the debt load we have to carry tends to 
force us into inflation. 


Germany’s Example 


We need to observe, too, that the indus- 
trial situation of the United States re- 
sembles that of Germany much more 
closely than that of France. Thus, other 
things being equal, inflation here would 
tend to resemble that of Germany more 
than that of France. In France, a large 
proportion of the people are producers of 
raw materials (farmers), or have small 
individual businesses. In each case the 
incomes of such people tend to be com- 
puted as a per cent or mark-up on their 
turnover. Thus, the whole French nation 
was able to ride up with the inflation in 
the prices of its goods. Incomes were al- 
most automatically adjusted to the price 
level. In Germany and in the United 
States a much larger proportion of the 
people have relatively rigid incomes—in- 
comes on a contractual basis and not 
automatically adjusted to the price level. 


Thus, from the standpoint of individuals 
in this country, the inflation of prices 
tends to be more punishing and, from the 
standpoint of the national purchasing 
power, is less able to keep pace with 
prices. If, however, prices continue to 
rise under such circumstances—if the 
government forces them up or if those 
who own money literally throw it after 
goods, bidding prices up—then those who 
do not have money become so greatly 
handicapped that we have what is called 
breakdown inflation. Whether the set-up 
of industry in this country is so bad as 
to favor that kind of inflation nobody can 
be sure now. It depends finally upon 
whether mass-purchasing power is big 
enough to support present levels; if not 
it will not do much good for the govern- 
ment to have “guaranteed” bank deposits, 
nor to have “fixed” prices. 


Government Policy and Inflation 


The government economic and budget- 
ary policies are geared into inflation from 
several different angles: 

(1) the government loans money to 
industry with which to pay interest and 
thus tends to pile up the total of industrial 
indebtedness beyond the point which was 
too big as long as five years ago. 

(2) It is committed to the policy of 
borrowing money to put people to work— 
to bail the nation out of a depression 
which was caused by too much borrowing 
in the first place. But worse than that, it 
uses these borrowed funds principally 
to employ people on construction indus- 
tries, where the “return to capital” ab- 
sorbs fully as. (Continued on page 37) 


In LATER articles Mr. Allen will discuss such impor- 
tant aspects of hedging against inflation as handling 
prices and handling a company’s funds. He will 
develop some principles regarding price making and 
inventory policy in such a period, and will measure 
more precisely the rate of approach to inflation 
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Iv was been the experience of most Mexican representatives of 
American concerns that American sales executives visit Mexico 
almost entirely for purposes of amusement and recreation 


S YOU walk through the streets of 
Mexico City and see the displays 
of American merchandise, or read 

the Mexican newspapers and see familiar 
names displayed in big space, you at once 
wonder why we hear so little of Mexico 
as an export market for American manu- 
facturers. 

But as you go around and visit the 
various retail buyers, the sales agents, 
and dealers who sell products from the 
United States, you are a little bit ashamed 
of the apparent carelessness or stupidity 
of American manufacturers and their ex- 


port managers. 

It is difficult to find a Mexican business 
man who has very much good to say of 
American manufacturers. And they are 
not overly enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of selling American goods in Mexico. 
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Mexico is a difficult country for a re- 
porter. No two people seem to hold the 
same viewpoint; no two business men 
seem to have the same opinions of the 
possibilities for selling American mer- 
chandise and manufactured products in 
Mexico. 

One business man assured me that ex- 
ports from the United States other than 
automobiles were dwindling and would 
continue to dwindle; a few minutes later, 
in another office, I was told that Mexico 
was a ripe and profitable market for 
thousands of American products, and 
that it would continue to grow more im- 
portant as a market for the enormous 
productive capacity of the mills, factor- 
ies and looms north of that muddy stream 
song writers have referred to as “the 
silvery Rio Grande.” 
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Cockeyed Sales Policies 


How many American manufacturers 
fumble the sales ball in Mexico 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Regardless of opinions as to the ability 
or lack of it of American exporters, you 
can buy almost any American product 
you may think of in Mexico City. There 
are stores that specialize in American 
food products, others that carry big lines 
of popular American drug, cosmetic and 
chemical products. You see Stetson hats 
in dozens of show windows, fountain pens, 
pencils, office equipment, office appliances, 
all with names familiar to a middle 
westerner. General Electric has a large 
and splendid store where GE refriger- 
ators, Hotpoint ranges and all other GE 
products are on sale. You scarcely see any 
road work being done without the aid 
of pneumatic tools, American trucks and 
Caterpillar tractors. You ride up from 
the station in a Dodge, Chevrolet or 
Ford taxi, and the first few centavos 
you spend in the country are likely to 
fall right smack into a familiar National 
Cash Register. And of course you ride 
down there in an American-made Pull- 
man, or plane, and are hauled by a loco- 
motive made by Baldwin. 

Yet many Mexican business men will 
tell you, with a sad shrug of their ex- 
pressive shoulders, that the average 
Americano knows nothing of Mexico, 
cares less, and has no sound ideas as to 
how to sell his product there. He will 
tell you some incredible tales of Ameri- 
can stupidity, carelessness or trickery. 
It may be worth while to relate a few. 

A famed manufacturer sends the man- 
ager of a southern branch office to Mexico 
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to see his Mexican dealer once a year. 
This man apparently comes to Mexico 
only for a good time. He seems to expect 
his dealer to give up all his time for a 
week’s entertainment, the dealer paying 
more than his share of the cost of the 
branch manager’s good time. Nothing is 
said about business until the last day, 
when the American apparently expects a 
nice order to be waiting for him. Many 
promises are made concerning better 
prices, slight “merchandise changes, and 
other details. None of these promises is 
kept, nothing is ever done about the re- 
quests for special service of one kind or 
another which would make the merchan- 
dise easier to handle, easier to sell. 

This dealer tells me that he would like 
to stop buying from this manufacturer 
except for the fact that he has spent 
his own money advertising the line in 
Mexico and dislikes to throw overboard 
the business on it that he has built up 
over a long period of years. He feels 
that the American factory does not value 
his business and he has a supreme con- 
tempt for the branch manager’s meth- 
ods, as well as a cordial dislike for en- 
tertaining the branch manager as if he 
were a tourist on a sight-seeing bent, 
rather than a salesman on business. 

In another case a Mexican agent (when 
I say Mexican, I may mean an American 
business man in Mexico, a French busi- 
ness man, a German business man, or 
perhaps a Mexican business man, doing 
business in Mexico) for a widely-known 
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American firm sold an airport some 
equipment for use in several of their air- 
ports in Mexico. After a month’s trial 
the equipment proved so valuable that he 
was able to sell them a much larger 
amount of the equipment for use in all 
of their South and Central American air- 
ports. He sent the order to the United 
States with a letter requesting full com- 
mission if the manufacturer had no repre- 
sentation in South America, and at least 
part commission if the manufacturer had 
representation in South America. 

The equipment was shipped as ordered, 
but the letter concerning commissions was 
not answered. After three requests for 
an explanation back came a letter from 
the export manager saying that as South 
and Central America were outside the 
Mexican agent’s territory, no commission 
whatever would be paid. All the Mexican 
agent could do was to discard the line. 
To date no other representation has been 
arranged for, although the line seems to 
be one of considerable merit, particularly 
adapted to Mexico. 


Pleasure Before Business 


The sales manager of a well-known 
office specialty manufacturer wired his 
Mexican agent from New Orleans that 
he was sailing for Vera Cruz. The Mexi- 
can agent wired back to be sure to in- 
clude a golf bag in his luggage. The tele- 
gram reached New Orleans after the sales 
manager had sailed and was forwarded 
to the home office. The president of the 
manufacturing company got the telegram 
and promptly wired his sales manager, in 
care of the Mexican agent, that he was 
sent to Mexico on business and not to 
waste time playing golf. 

The Mexican agent had arranged sev- 
eral days of entertainment and recreation 
in honor of the sales manager. But that 
sales manager, apparently frightened by 
the telegram from the president, left 
Mexico City less than twelve hours after 
he arrived there. The Mexican agent was 





mad, offended and disgruntled. Prior to 
this incident he sold large quantities of 
the office specialty made by the manu- 
facturer who refused to permit his sales 
manager to play golf. He had conducted 
spectacular sales drives and advertised 
the specialty in big space. He quickly 
iost interest in the line after he learned 
that the company’s president was, as he 
expressed it, such a “G. D. old tightwad.” 
Sales of the line languished in Mexico. 

To the reader these incidents may seem 
to be highly exceptional, but without ex- 
ception every Mexican business man I 
visited had a flock of similar incidents 
to describe. They tell of sales managers 
of various products who do not know 
that the metric system is used in Mexico, 
although their products are designed to 
measure weight, length and breadth; they 
tell of sales managers who didn’t sober 
up during their entire trip to Mexico 
and forgot to talk business until they 
were being poured on the train that was 
to haul them home; they tell of sales 
managers who seem to have come to 
Mexico on shopping expeditions for their 
wives, and who expected their Mexican 
dealers to obtain them generous dis- 
counts on all purchases from fellow 
Mexican business men. 


A Bad Taste in the Mouth 


All in all the story of American selling 
in Mexico seems rather sad. Doubtless 
there is the inevitable other side of the 
story. But that American business men 
have left a bad impression in Mexico 
seems unquestioned. 

There are other difficulties in the way— 
the exchange rate, for example. You are 
paid $3.60 Mexican money for every one 
of your United’ States dollars. Which 
means that U. S. products, when priced 
in Mexican money cost a lot of pesos. 
Right now, the German mark is high and 
some of the Mexican hardware dealers 
who have always favored German goods 
are buying (Continued on page 47) 


You Can't Take Yourself 


Too Seriously 


By JAMES MANGAN 


AS anyone ever said of you: “He 
H takes himself too seriously”? If 

so, rejoice, for that’s one of the 
highest compliments you could ever re- 
ceive! For you can’t take yourself too 
seriously ! 

Who is it that says: “All work and no 
play makes Jack a duil boy”? Some 
tempter! Somebody who is so annoyed at 
the sight of another seriously working 
that he considers it his profound duty to 
tempt him away from the work under the 
delusion that play is necessary as a 
counterbalance. Of course, all quoters of 
the “All work and no play” adage are 
very easy to catalog. It is pretty safe 
to say that as a class they are work 
fighters, work despisers, jealous of any 
and all people who voluntarily and assidu- 
ously work. They are really advocates of 
all play and no work at all! 

You can’t take yourself too seriously! 
There is very little danger of your ever 
being hurt by too much serious work. 
Burdensome work, fretful occupation, 
compulsory labor is a different matter; 
too much of the chain gang misery may 
break you down. But serious work—ah, 
it’s the best tonic, the best booster, the 
best friend you ever had. 

Serious work! “Serious” meaning work 
which you engage in of your own volition, 
work begun of your own initiative, work 
which has an admirable objective, work 
which is entirely your own. You can’t get 
too much of it. All it can do to you is 
help you, never hurt you. Such work won’t 
demand a compensating amount of exer- 





cise, play, relaxation. All of these en- 
joyments and amusements are right in the 
work itself! 

You can’t take yourself too seriously! 
Life is a serious matter. The business 
of you is a very serious business. All ac- 
complishment, all achievement is nothing 
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unless it is serious. If you mean anything, 
in anything you’re doing, you mean busi- 
ness. And the only things worth while are 
those done seriously! 

But, “We live only once!”—say those 
who enjoy play more than work. Say 
those who propose that to be serious is 
to be dull. Say those who suggest that 
life is a laughing matter. 

Yes, we live only once and that once 
is when we live. We live when we live! 
We don’t even begin to understand what 
living is, until we become serious about it. 

You can’t take yourself too seriously. 
Don’t let your life be a series of vaca- 
tions, be a round of laughter and song, 
be a road full of detours, of deflections 
and defections from the serious purpose 
for which you were put here. 

You’re here to make something out of 
yourself—what could be more serious 
than that? You’re here to work your way 
up to a well-earned success, success that 
can come only through serious endeavor. 
You’re here to work, and to stick to that 
work, till your objective is reached. 
You’re here, seriously here, and you're 
here to be serious! 

Behind all lack of seriousness, there’s 


a hard, cold explanation. That explanation 
is shame. The man who doesn’t want to 
work, the man who doesn’t want to study 
—the man who wants to rest, play, relax 
all the time, laugh, joke, and change the 
subject—is a man ashamed! 

If you’re not serious, you’re ashamed. 
Your laugh is a laugh of shame, your play 
is an act of shame. You have run out on 
your real obligation to life and to your- 
self, and like the lunatic are now defend- 
ing your actions in the hysterical pyro- 
technics of seemingly enjoying yourself. 

But why be ashamed? You’re a man 
with every right to be proud, not ashamed! 
You are entitled to a lot of fun but that 
fun consists in taking yourself seriously! 
You can’t take yourself too seriously—so 
start today in subtracting from your 
“let-down hours” and putting this time 
into your “serious hours.” Start today to 
find your real fun in serious work. 

The best players are those who play 
seriously. The best livers are those who 
live seriously. The best producers are 
those who produce seriously. The best 
enjoyers are those who enjoy seriously. 
You’re a man now—so act like one. You 
can’t take yourself too seriously! 


An Inexpensive Sales Activity 


HERE is a widely held belief that 
T: sales contest does not pay unless 
there are a lot of salesmen and a 
lot of money is spent for prizes. As a 
matter of fact, some of the most success- 
ful sales contests are held in organiza- 
tions of less than ten salesmen, with only 
a few dollars spent for a winner’s prize. 
A coffee company, for example, with nine 
salesmen put on a highly successful sales 
drive for its quality brand, in the form 
of a “Double Effort” campaign in honor 
of the company’s president. 
The contest lasted thirty days, and was 
timed to finish on the president’s birth- 


day. The double effort was made by the 
salesmen in appreciation for what the 
president had done to bring the com- 
pany through the depression, and was 
in the nature of a birthday present. It 
was not just a lot of ballyhoo either. A 
definite sales plan hooked up with store 
advertising was worked out, and sales- 
men were coached to sell every dealer 
twice as much coffee as he would ordi- 
narily buy. They talked special advertis- 
ing cooperation and, of course, to help 
them win the prize. The prize was a thin 
model Gruen watch, suitably inscribed 
and costing about $50. 


Getting the 
Money to 
Modernize 


“I have read with interest the state- 
ment made in your article in the Septem- 
ber issue of American Business that 
getting capital to buy new equipment, 
and thereby to reduce costs, is no longer 
a stumbling block. Where do you get 
that way? I am sick and tired of listen- 
ing to people who know little or noth- 
ing of business, tell business men how to 
run their business. If you think it is so 
easy to get capital, just go out and try 
to raise some. It might do you a lot of 
good, and perhaps cure you of the admi- 
ration which you seem to have for the 
New Deal.” 


HE foregoing letter was received 
‘k= the president of a tile manu- 

facturing plant in southern Illinois. 
We are publishing it because there are 
probably other subscribers who wonder 
“how we get that way.” Our irate sub- 
scriber is correct in stating that the small 
business, particularly the business which 
is still operating in red ink, finds it hard 
to raise funds. No man wants to loan 
money to a business which is not living 
within its income. The first thing any 
business seeking new capital has to do is 
to get out of the red and into the black. 
That is why the first step in the Dartnell 
Recovery Program provides for cutting 
in half such fixed charges as interest, 
rent, administrative salaries and expense. 
By that we mean half of what they were 
at the beginning of the depression. 

A macaroni manufacturer, for example, 
recently cut his financial charges in half 
by asking his debenture holders to ac- 
cept noncumulative preferred stock for 
one-half of their bonds. In this way he 
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put his business in the black and is now 
in line for a Federal loan. The money he 
will save on interest, and it is a sizable 
item, thus is made available for modern- 
izing his equipment. The lower costs which 
modernized equipment will make pos- 
sible, permit a reduction in selling price. 
This, in turn, assures a larger volume 
of sales. That is how he will pull himself 
out of the hole. Another company which 
was losing money because of two depart- 
ments of its business, reorganized and 
split off those two departments from the 
rest of the business and transferred the 
loss to a new company. Then the new com- 
pany reorganized under the Federal bank- 
ruptcy laws, and now both the old and the 
new companies are operating in the black. 
These things are not easy, neither are they 
pleasant to do, but very often they are 
best for all concerned—employees, credi- 
tors, bondholders and owners. 
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It has been pointed out by another 
critic of our recovery program that, while 
the Federal Reserve Banks and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation will 
loan money to small businesses, such loans 
are available only as working capital— 
that is to say, for the purpose of financing 
orders in hand. These agencies will not 
make loans buying new equipment. That 
is correct. However, the distinction is 
more technical than real. If a business 
can get capital to meet its pay rolls, to buy 
materials, and to take care of 25 per cent 
of its creditors, as permitted by a govern- 
ment loan contract, and if that capital can 
be secured for a long term as is the 
case at least with loans made on general 
mortgages discounted through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, that is 
quite as effective as though the money 
were loaned directly for modernization. 


New Attitude Toward Loans 


As a matter of fact, there has been a 
decided change in the attitude of private 
banks toward equipment loans since 
President Roosevelt called in the bank 
examiners and told them to put less em- 
phasis on liquidity of loans. A certain 
Chicago printer who was unable to obtain 
a loan of $22,000 for the purpose of buy- 
ing an offset press a few months back, 
on the grounds that it would be a “slow” 
loan, was told a week ago that the bank 
would be glad to make the loan on a 5 
per cent basis, to save him the higher 
interest and commission charged by the 
press manufacturer! The only condition 
was that the note had to be reduced 
monthly, preferably at a rate so that it 
would be completely amortized within 
three years. No collateral was asked to 
secure the loan, only the promise that the 
printer would not incur any further debts 
without the approval of the bank. 

Coming now to the statement in our 
subscriber’s letter that we are without 
experience in business problems, we can 
only say that the Dartnell Corporation 


with its affiliated companies is not exactly 
a peanut stand. It has all the problems of 
any average-sized manufacturing busi- 
ness, with a few others thrown in for 
extra measure. We have a plant invest- 
ment of more than $500,000. We employ 
in our printing company, in our publish- 
ing company, and in our field organiza- 
tion, more than one hundred people. We 
operate thirty salesmen. Our sales this 
year will run just below one million dol- 
lars. The fact that we have been in busi- 
ness for seventeen years and have made 
a profit every year excepting 1932 and 
1933, and that we are operating at a profit 
now, is evidence that we are not discuss- 
ing problems we have never encountered. 


What Is the “New Deal’? 


As to our “admiration” for the New 
Deal, we would greatly appreciate it if 
our friend would define the New Deal for 
us. We have been trying for over a year 
to find out what it means. We think that 
some of the steps which the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has taken have been sound 
and helpful to recovery. The handling of 
the banking situation is a case in point. 
On the other hand, we are entirely out 
of sympathy with the idea that this 
country is divided into two classes of 
people, those with property and those 
without property, and the pitting of one 
class against the other. We believe that 
property rights and human rights are in- 
separable. In short, we are for everything 
the administration does to promote sound 
recovery, and we are against anything 
it does to retard recovery. We believe 
that recovery must be made secure be- 
fore reforms can be made effective. And 
we believe that business profits must be 
earned before higher wages can be paid. 
If that is the New Deal, then we are for 
it. If it is the old deal then we are for 
that. The only thing that we are sure we 
are for is the kind of deal that will 
treat everybody alike. In other words, a 
square deal for American business. 





Keep Your Product in 
Strong Hands 


_ Part II—A recovery program 
for the average-sized business 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


In the first article appearing 
in our September issue, we 
enumerated five steps which 
should be taken in anticipa- 
tion of the breakdown of NRA 
codes—a development which 
has been under way now for 
several months. These steps 
were: (1) Cut your fixed ex- 
penses in half. (2) Modernize 
your equipment. (3) Know 
what you can afford to pay for 
plus sales volume. (4) Price 
your product to permit of real 
selling effort. (5) Concentrate 
sales effort in low cost territor- 
ies. In this article we discuss 
the remaining steps in the 
Dartnell Recovery Program 


NE of the gravest mistakes made 
by the average-sized company, 
particularly those in fields domi- 


nated by big and firmly entrenched com- 
petition, is to be satisfied with second- 


and third-grade distributors. Sometimes 
this cannot be avoided. Under many of 
the codes it was about the only thing a 
small company could do. But with the 
lifting of the restrictions on pricing, it 
will again be possible for the better 
managed, more compact producers to 
present a proposition to distributors 
which will be sufficiently advantageous to 
permit them to compete on equal terms 
with even the strongest competitor—es- 
pecially when the first five steps in this 
program, which are designed to that end, 
have been taken. 

The most vulnerable point of the big 
producer is his unwieldy overhead. His 
program of expansion has all too often 
left in its way heavy financing costs 
which cannot easily be reduced without 
going through receivership. More than 
likely he is in the hands of bankers who 
insist that their loans be repaid before 
money is spent for promotional activi- 
ties. There is, too, more inefficiency in the 
large-scale organization. It is not so flex- 
ible in its operation as the smaller com- 
pany. These, and other conditions, defi- 
nitely favor the company whose costs are 
down, whose prices and discounts are 
right, and which is in a position to make 
a satisfactory profit on a comparatively 
small volume of clean business. How to 
get that volume, and above all how to be 
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assured that the business will be of the 
desirable kind, brings us to the sixth 
step in our recovery program. 


6. Keep Your Product in 
Strong Hands 


A manufacturer is no stronger than 
his distributors—and that goes whether 
they are wholesalers, dealers, brokers or 
agents. If he follows a policy that per- 
mits the distributional function to fall 
into the hands of those who are finan- 
cially insecure, shortsighted or weak from 
a selling standpoint, he is bound to suffer. 
That type of distributor hurts his prestige, 
for after all a manufacturer is judged by 
the type of men who sell for him, just 
as truly as he is judged by the type of 
salesmen he employs to represent him. 
The weak distributor is more likely to 
resort to price-cutting which tends to 
demoralize and close markets for a manu- 
facturer. He is slower in paying his bills, 
and the credit losses are bound to be 
larger. This reacts on a manufacturer’s 
own credit standing. It means something 
when seeking credit, if you can show that 
your receivables are due from strong, 
reputable concerns. 

More important, the strong distributor 
is in a position to do a better funda- 
mental selling job for you, especially 
when it comes to introducing a product. 
There are so many advantages in selec- 
tive distribution, rather than taking what 
can be most easily secured, that space 
would not permit enumerating them here. 
They can be summed up by the truism 
that to be successful in business, you 
must associate yourself with success. 
There is a definite value to any business, 
but especially to an average-sized busi- 
ness, confining its relationships to dis- 
tributors who think in terms of success 
and who are not coasting along on their 
past glories. It is better to have only a 
few distributors who are strong than to 


have a whole army of weaklings to nurse. 

True, it is more difficult, and perhaps 
more expensive to build up the kind of 
distribution I am talking about, but it 
can be done if the product is right, if the 
sales policies are sound and if the ad- 
vantage which the big company has in 
the way of prestige is offset by more 
effective selling methods. One of the 
penalties of bigness is that to be con- 
sistent a big company cannot do for one 
distributor what it would not be willing 
to do for all. With thousands of distribu- 
tors this is no simple problem. But the 
smaller competitor, not having so many 
distributors, can go ahead with intensive 
cooperation plans which will win the 
favor of distributors who appreciate per- 
sonal interest and attention. 


7. Budget Your Promo- 
tion Against Expected 


Sales 


Nearly all large national organiza- 
tions, especially those commonly referred 
to as “national advertisers,” set aside a 
certain percentage of their previous 
year’s sales for use in expanding their 
business, or perhaps it might be more 
accurate to say for “insuring” sales vol- 
ume. The average is about 2 per cent of 
sales. But note: The basis for computing 
the amount is last year’s sales. In other 
words, these large national advertisers’ 
advertising expenditures are governed 
by business which has already gone over 
the dam. 

From a conservative operating stand- 
point little fault can be found with this 
practice. Certainly it is a lot better than 
having no policy at all for setting up 
sales promotional budgets. And in the 
case of the large company, whose sales 
are more or less stabilized, over a period 
of years it is a fairly good policy to fol- 
low. But it leaves the gate wide open for 
a more energetic competitor to step in 
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and do a relatively better sales promo- 
tional job. All he needs to do is to dis- 
regard the “custom” and use common 
sense, Instead of basing his activities on 
what was done last year, let him base them 
on a reasonable sales expectancy for the 
year in which the money will be spent. 
After all, what has last year’s sales to 
do with next year’s business in times 
like these? 

This policy is especially sound in view 
of the possibilities of currency inflation. 
At present there is no great difference 
in the buying power of the sales promo- 
tional dollar. It will buy almost the same 
today that it did a year ago. But that 
condition may change before 1935 is out. 
Who can say what might happen to the 
dollar? And in that case, what would be 
the position of the company which uses 
1934 sales as a unit of control for 1935 
sales promotional activity? 


8. Seta Definite SalesTask 
for Every Worker 


Every well-managed company these 
days uses a sales quota, or a sales task, 
in some form. It may not be a “scientific” 
quota plan, but it is a sales task just 
the same. The head of the business knows 
how much business is needed, and it is 
up to the sales department to get it. The 
sales manager knows how much business 
he has to produce to satisfy the manage- 
ment, and he allocates the total among 
his men. I repeat, that is old stuff. 

But I want to suggest, as a part of the 
recovery program for your business, that 
you go a step farther. I recommend that 
you consider everyone connected with 
the business as a part of the sales de- 
partment and, so far as practicable, re- 
quire that every worker put a shoulder 
to the sales wheel. This is no untried 
idea. It has been used time and time 
again during the depression with almost 
unfailing success. How it has been used 


will be described in later articles. All I 
want to do here is to point out that every- 
body in your employ, if he has the least 
interest in the success of the business, 
will cheerfully accept a definite sales 
task—perhaps not a task involving any 
actual selling—but one which does in- 
volve a definite contribution to increased 
sales volume. 

To make clear what I have in mind, the 
production manager of a wire rope fac- 
tory sold several thousand dollars worth 
of his company’s product by getting a 
local coal yard to write the mines whose 
coal they handled, asking them to use 
their cable. In return the works manager 
of the wire rope factory urged his in- 
fluential friends to buy their coal from 
this coal yard on the grounds that it 
helped the local unemployment situation. 


9. Establish Incentivesfor 
All Key Executives 


It has been said that the success of a 
business depends upon the thinking which 
somebody does between 8 o’clock in the 
morning and 6 o’clock at night. This may 
be stretching it a little. Yet it is a fact 
that those companies which have been 
most successful in beating the depression, 
and which are leading in today’s recovery, 
are invariably those whose executives 
have thought out ways and means of over- 
coming conditions, rather than sitting 
back and waiting for conditions to over- 
come them. All of which is just another 
way of saying that the height to which a 
man can climb depends upon what he 
does with his spare time. 

Business recovery requires that every 
executive think. No business today is 
justified in carrying on its rolls execu- 
tives who have taken the count from Old 
Man Depression, as evidenced by their 
willingness to let nature take its course. 
Being a business executive is not an eight- 
hour job. It is a twenty-four-hour job, 
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because the really worth-while executive 
these days takes his problems home with 
him. It is this extra thinking, done by 
the leaders of business, that turns red 
ink into black. 

It is therefore all-important to your 
recovery program that it be made worth 
while for executives to put forth extra 
effort and to strive extra hard to make 
a success of their allotted tasks. But ex- 
ecutives are human. Their salaries have 
been drastically reduced, even to a point 
where they have to scratch bottom. They 
are not complaining. They took their 
cuts like men. They ask nothing for them- 
selves until all the other costs of rehabili- 
tation have been met. But it is hardly 
fair to expect the kind of thinking you 
need from these men without some assur- 
ance that it will result to their personal 
profit. You may not be able to increase 
salaries now, but you can work out a 
compensation plan which will give them a 
share of whatever profits they are able to 
create, when such profits materialize. 


10. Maintain a Continuous 
Flow of New Ideas into 
Your Business 


The nine things we have so far enumer- 
ated will go far toward putting your 
business on the road to satisfactory 
profits. But there still remains the most 
important thing of all: pumping new 
blood into the business. When I say 
“new blood” I am not so much thinking 
of younger men, although that is im- 
portant, as I am thinking of new ideas. 
I am letting no cats out of the bag when 
I tell you that most of the big corpo- 
rations are engaged in a cold-blooded 
campaign to weed out employees who have 
lost their youthful viewpoint. They want 
men with younger ideas; men who are 
thinking about what will happen ten years 
from now, rather than what happened 
ten years back. 


Youth in business is not a matter of 
years; it is entirely a matter of ideas. 
Business is a battle of ideas. Any com- 
pany that does not provide new ideas is 
doomed in this era of competitive selling. 
Big Business is busily at work setting 
up research departments, and doing all 
kinds and sorts of things to maintain a 
flow of ideas. It wants ideas for new 
things to make, ideas for new ways to 
sell what it already makes, ideas for 
new uses and for new markets. Big Busi- 
ness knows full well that the price of 
progress is endless, tireless research. 
The smaller company might well take a 
leaf from its experience. 

It is not suggested that million-dollar 
appropriations be set aside for this pur- 
pose. There are only a few companies 
which can spend as much as they should 
for research work. But every company 
should spend something, both to improve 
the product and to improve the methods 
for selling it. Contacts should be main- 
tained so that the management will at all 
times have a finger on the customer’s 
pulse, so that it will secure quickly infor- 
mation concerning any sales idea that 
might be adopted in its marketing pro- 
gram, and so that it will be able to antici- 
pate changes in markets far enough in 
advance to be the leader rather than the 
follower in capitalizing change. This will 
cost money. But it need not cost a great 
deal, and whatever it costs it will be the 
best investment a business can make. 

The average-sized business, even more 
than its big competitor, must never lose 
sight of the fact that business is a state 
of mind. You are not engaged in making 
things, but in supplying wants and needs. 
Ever since the stone age, business has 
changed as men’s thinking changed. At 
no time has business ever stood still. Nor 
will it ever stand still. The manufacturer 


. who wants to hold his place in this chang- 


ing business world must keep up with 
the procession, or the procession will pass 
him by. You have to push on or be pushed 
aside. There is no alternative. 
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American versus English 


Selling Methods 


R. ARTHUR PROETZ, famed St. Louis otolaryngol- 
D ogist, tells this story about Englishmen: Last March 

while visiting England, he found the British homes 
insufferably cold. He swears he wore an overcoat in drawing 
rooms. Unable to stand it without protest, he blurted out one 
night to his host, “Aren’t you folks cold?” 


{| “Why certainly we are cold,” answered the shivering host, 


“but it’s WINTER!” 


{| In England “It’s WINTER” and the people shiver and 
go to bed early because the homes are only about one degree 
warmer than outdoors. In America when winter comes we 
build fires, turn on the heat and keep comfortable! 


{| There’s the same difference in selling in America and 
England. Not that the English aren’t good salesmen. Not 
that they aren’t as hardy a race as ever conquered the sav- 
ages. They are—all that and more. But when it is winter 
they are content to remain cold. When a prospect says he’s 
broke they are content to take his word. But when an Ameri- 
can salesman encounters a prospect who claims to be broke 
he finds a way to help that prospect lay his hands on some 
money. 


{| When a good American salesman hears that there is a 
drought or a depression, floods, fire or highwater, he isn’t 
content to sit “in the cold.” He gets busy and does something 
about it, just as he builds a fire to warm his home in winter. 


{ In summer it is hot in America. So we invent cooling 
systems to keep us cool. Before long we are not going to be 
content to swelter through summer. We are going to cool 
homes, stores, theaters, restaurants, hotels. And it is going 
to bring jobs to salesmen, volume to manufacturers. E. W. 


























A LeTTer written by one of the girls 
in the organization, and signed in her 
own handwriting, is pretty certain to at- 
tract the attention and bring a reply 


Making 
Letters 
PAY 


No. INI—REVIVING 
DORMANT ACCOUNTS 


By 
CAMERON McPHERSON 


pay are few and far between. But 

this month, I am going to give you 
an idea that will positively make money 
for you, if you sell to men. It is not new, 
nor is it original. But that does not mat- 
ter. The important thing that you want 
to know is, will it work? I can only 
answer that it has just worked to the 
tune of 35 per cent results for one of 
my clients, and based on that first test 
it looks as though the actual amount of 
resulting business will be $30,000. 

The client who used the idea is the 
Hall-Welter Company of Rochester, New 
York. Perhaps you know the outfit. The 
company makes check writers and other 
business devices, and has an affiliated 
company which sells supplies. The com- 
pany selling supplies has a large list of 
dealers who at one time or another have 
bought from them, but for some reason or 
another stopped. In that respect the com- 
pany is no different from a thousand and 
one others; no different perhaps from 
your own good company. Who hasn’t a 
lot of accounts which the bookkeeping 


GS vay are ideas for making letters 
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department calls “inactive” and which the 
sales department calls “dead”? 

Now these inactive aceounts are a 
veritable acre of diamonds because they 
can be made to yield some of the most 
profitable business you can secure. But 
you have to use strategy. Merely asking 
them why they quit, or reminding them 
that they stopped sending you orders 
won’t do it. That is simply telling them 
what they know. If you can’t get in the 
front door, try the side door, by having 
one of the girls in your office—perhaps 
the young lady in charge of the files— 
write them personally. That is what Mr. 
Brown, treasurer of Hall-Welter did, and 
on his original test, made to 159 names on 
a list of 10,000, got 57 replies. That is a 
return of about 35 per cent; a good per- 
centage in any language. 

When we first suggested the idea to 
Mr. Brown he was skeptical. He didn’t 
warm up quickly to having his file clerk 
writing letters to customers. But that 
hurdle was jumped by using a “pen 
name”—and a good name it was too— 
“Mary Price.” Here is the letter that 
Mary wrote: 


Price is just one of the girls in the office, 
up against a man’s size job. What if her 
letter is a bit stiff and flounders some- 
what. You would expect that from Mary. 
If it was too smooth you might suspect 
Mary’s boss wrote it. You would not be 
nearly so anxious to help her in that 
case and might not even take the trouble 
to answer the letter. 

But being a man in the raw you feel 
a bit of a thrill at having a sweet young 
thing—at least you suppose she is sweet 
and young—ask you to help her. Your 
chivalrous instinct surges to the top. Like 
Raleigh of old, you feel the urge to spread 
your cloak in fair Mary’s path, but hav- 
ing no cloak you do the next best thing 
and send her an order—especially since 
she confided that she would be elated 
over even a small order. If it is not pos- 
sible to send the order now, the least you 
feel you should do, being a business man 
with no time for women, is to assure the 
lady her letter has made a deep impres- 
sion, and that you will send her an order 
at the first opportunity. Who would do 
less for a lady in distress? 

Just in case you feel that what I am 





Dear Mr. Clark: 

The task has been given to me to go 
through our files and to write all cus- 
tomers from whom we have not received 
an order in some time. It is also my task 
to find out, if possible, why we have not 
received an order. 

I have promised to have this informa- 
tion within two weeks and as this is quite 
an undertaking, I need your help. Won’t 
you please advise me as to the situation 
in your case? 

The ERROR-NO line of copy holders 
is recognized as the last word in efficiency 
and service to the user and as a decidedly 
worth-while sales proposition for the deal- 
er. Possibly in your case, the firms you 


regularly contact have been allowed to 
lose sight of the principles of correct 
posture in all transcribing work—look 
over the enclosed pamphlet. 

Our equipment in some instances may 
have been set aside because of the need 
of some repair—attention to this by you 
means profitable service work and often- 
times, the possibility of installing new 
equipment instead. Part price list en- 
closed will assist you in ordering supplies. 

The writer, personally, will be grateful 
for the courtesy of a reply and of course, 
elated over even a small order. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary Price 
Sales Department 





It is possible you may poke your nose 
up at this letter and say you can’t see 
any bells on it. But don’t forget Mary 


telling you, to use a blunt word, is bunk, 
I will give you a peek at the letters Mary 
Price actually received from one of Mr. 
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Brown’s long-lost customers in Boise, 
Idaho, out where men drink their liquor 
straight and fight at the drop of a hat 
for a fair lady’s favor: 


Dear Mary: 

We really liked your letter very much 
and are just awfully sorry that we cannot 
send you an order right now, but to tell 
you the truth, it has made us Dawn 
conscious and we shall not forget you, 
Mary. 

Sincerely, 
Ep Biank 


From this letter you will surmise that 
Ed Blank—which, of course, is not his 
real name since I have no desire to get 
him in bad with the wife—has a way with 
girls. But that is the way of the West, 
one letter and it is just as though they 
had known each other all their lives— 
Mary and Ed. But Ed should have known 
better than to promise not to forget 
Mary. A few days and back comes an- 
other letter from Mary. It must have 
been a good letter, judging from Ed’s 
answer: 


Dear Mary: 
You see here is an order even if it is 
small. Please send by parcel post, etc. 
Ep 


In a case like that what is a poor 
girl to do? The least she could do was to 
thank Ed for the order, and suggest a 
continuing acquaintance. And she did, 


The Blue List for 


ERE is an idea that you may he 
H able to use to increase your mail 

sales. It was originally used by 
a hosiery company, but it fits any busi- 
ness. It is not a new idea. But it will 
work wonders in any business which 
systematically circularizes a general list 
of names. The idea is based on the prin- 
ciple that 80 per cent of the business 
secured by mail comes from about 20 per 
cent of the names on the list. 
Obviously, a seller can afford to spend 





but it made Ed suspicious that Mary’s 
thoughts were commercial. He wrote 
back: 


Dear Mary: 

You went just a little too strong in 
that last letter, now I know that I am 
being kidded. Anyway, send us another 
16-inch Error-no. 

We are doing the best we can. 

Ep 

Now then what does all this prove? 
Just one thing, that men being men will 
stop and read a letter written to them by 
a lady, when they would toss the same 
letter from a man to one side and forget 
it. We are not advocating the use of 
trickery, nor are we advocating that busi- 
ness men should hide behind a woman’s 
skirts. We don’t for a minute suggest 
that there should be anything insincere 
about such a letter. But if you have a 
bright girl in the office, who can write a 
good business letter and who knows what 
it is all about, turn over to her the job 
of reviving some of those lost accounts. 
You can feel assured that she will suc- 
ceed where a man might fail. And if, as 
was the case with the Hall-Welter Com- 
pany, it might not be considered good 
form for the lady to use her real name, 
there are plenty of good “stage” names 
available. But be sure that the letter has 
personality—right down to its girlish 
signature. 


Getting Business 


much more money in working the 20 per 
cent of good names than the 80 per cent 
of indifferent names. So instead of work- 
ing your entire list, say, once a month, 
‘segregate your preferred prospects, and 
by tabbing them blue, pick these names 
out for intensive mail effort. You may 
even work them every week, and work 
the remainder of the list only every other 
month. In that way you will spend less 
money on working a list, yet get con- 
siderably more business from it. 
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This Bunk About the 
Redistribution of Wealth 


By DR. VIRGIL JORDAN 


President, National Industrial Conference Board 


phrases about the redistribution of 

wealth and income you hear today 
is that the American people have been 
told that they can get rich by robbing 
each other and are trying it. In this hold- 
up elegant language is being used, and the 
weapons employed are acts of congress 
instead of battle axes, and machinery of 
government instead of machine guns; 
but it is otherwise a very old-fashioned 
form of shakedown. The “have nots” or 
“want mores” are trying to take some- 
thing from the “haves.” The “haves” are 
sure they have a right to what they have 
saved and that they will always be able 
to keep it. They think they have always 
kept it in the past, just as the “have nots” 
imagine that they never had any of it. 
Both are mistaken. Robbing Peter to 
make Paul prosperous is an ancient sport 
which statesmen and political parties 
have often played; but nobody seems to 
understand yet that nowadays Peter and 
Paul are usually the same persons. 

The national wealth is only a name for 
all the things in the country which the 
American people use to earn their living 
with—land, houses, office buildings, fac- 
tories, automobiles, railways, machinery, 
furniture, gold, silver, copper, cotton, 
wheat, and ail the commodities and other 
goods that have been mined, grown, or 
manufactured and stored in warehouses 
and shops. The national wealth does not 
consist of dollars. The currency, bank 
deposits, securities, mortgages and other 


Tom plain truth behind the , fancy 


pieces of pretty printed paper in the 
country are not part of the national 
wealth. They are only tickets that have 
been issued against the real things that 
we are using. 

The stocks of food, clothing, and other 
things we are using up for our daily 
needs are only a trifling part of the na- 
tional wealth. All the rest of the things 
that make up the national wealth are 
really of no value at all except as they 
are being used to produce something we 
need. Their value depends on how much 
useful work we do with them and how 
much useful things or national income we 
get out of the work we do with them. 

We can’t get anywhere by reshuffling 
the tickets in a political poker game be- 
cause most of them represent land, bricks, 
concrete, steel beams, pieces of machinery, 
and other such junk of no value to any- 
body unless it is effectively used to pro- 
duce goods and services we can live on. 
If the whole national wealth were divided 
up equally everybody might get a few 
bricks from the Steel corporation’s fac- 
tories, a rail and a couple of ties from 
the New York Central, but nobody would 
be any richer. In fact, everybody would 
be much poorer, for the national wealth 
does not consist merely of dirt, bricks, or 
pieces of iron and wood. To be worth 
anything these things have to be brought 
together in some place with other things 
and with men working and management 
directing their work efficiently in order 
to produce something people can use. 
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LL over the country, in thousands 
A of companies, sales managers are 
grooming their teams for the fall 
and winter schedule. Assisted by execu- 
tives, advertising directors and research 
experts, they are planning new formations 
to confuse competition and win orders. 
The rules committee in Washington 
has had its fling. Out of the New Deal 
have come many tough nuts to crack, but 
the wise coaches in business are not wast- 
ing any time in crying about these new 
regulations. The game of getting orders 
must go on. The attack must be adapted 
to meet all conditions. The sales manager 
knows that his company cannot long en- 
dure a losing team. He tightens his belt 
and concentrates on victory. 

One thing seems certain. The public is 
in a better mood. There will be more cus- 
tomers in the buying lines this year. The 
gloom of the past four years is breaking. 





_Will- Power 
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The pessimists are beginning to hedge. 
You cannot kill an institution that an- 
swers human need. Goods must always be 
made; goods must always be sold. Orders 
will be more plentiful this year. Some 
companies will come out of the struggle 
with more than their share. It all depends 
on the way the game is played—on the 
strength of the players. 

Nothing will count more, in determin- 
ing victory or defeat, than the selection 
and training of the men who are going 
to dig their cleats into the sod and face 
the opposition on the line of scrimmage. 
Good coaching goes haywire without 
adequate manpower. Puny players wreck 
perfect plays. 

What about your salesmen? Are they 
ready for the kick-off? Are they stout- 
hearted fellows who will sweat and 
struggle until the end of the last quarter, 
or will they beg to be yanked out when 
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the game gets rough? Are they well- 
schooled in the fundamentals? Do they 
know how to block out sales resistance? 
How to dodge objections? Do they under- 
stand your signals—the strategy of each 
play? Do they know when it is good 
judgment to punt, and when to try an- 
other plunge? 

You are, of course, vitally concerned 
with these questions. For many companies, 
a new fiscal year started October 1— 
others will turn the corner in January. 
You are eager to forget old bruises— 
to burn the red jerseys in which you 
suffered so much punishment. Strength- 
ened by adversity, wiser than ever before, 
you are about to shift from the defensive 
to the attack. Yes, you are ready to start 
the new drive for business, but what about 
those salesmen? After all, you can only 
plan and point the way. The salesmen 
leap into action—they bring back the 


Eleven qualities he 
ought to possess 


Energiy 


By L. E. 
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orders. You stay on the bench and hope 
for the best. 

Okeh! With that introduction, I want 
to pick a new kind of All-American team 
for you. I won’t wait for the end of the 
season, I’ll do it now. At each of the 
eleven positions, I will place an essential 
quality which the super-salesman must 
possess. Give me the man with these 
eleven qualities, and I will guarantee that 
he will be the Red Grange of any sales 
force. Put him to work, give him an 
honest product to sell, and you will not 
need to worry about the orders. 

So here they are—the eleven qualities 
which most deserve mention in the make- 
up of the All-American salesman. Con- 
sider them thoughtfully. They are not just 
bromides, or set down on the spur of 
the moment. I cannot claim that they are 
entirely my own. Rather, I have dis- 
cussed these qualities with many out- 
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standing sales managers. There are other 
qualities, of course, which you might care 
to nominate, but these are the eleven 
which leaders in sales work believe count 
the greatest. 

The good football team must have both 
power and brilliance. So must the good 
salesman. Let’s start with the line— 
where power holds the edge. In the middle 
of this line, I want plenty of rugged 
strength and bulldog hearts. So Courage 
plays center, and the two guards are 
Honesty and Health. Put those three 
qualities shoulder to shoulder and your 
salesman has a great start toward success. 


Order Takers vs. Order Makers 


It does take courage to fight day after 
day for orders. The man with a timid 
soul may make a good bookkeeper, may 
be a whiz in the laboratory, but he’ll 
never crash through as an order maker. 
Notice, I didn’t say an order taker. 
There’s a world of difference between 
taking and making an order. Only this 
week, a man came to my desk with an 
apologetic smile. “Excuse me for taking 
your time,” he said, “but I wonder if I 
couldn’t interest you in having your house 
insulated?” “Afraid not,” I replied, 
“don’t think I can afford it now.” “Well, 
thank you just the same,” he murmured, 
and before I could say another word, he 
had vanished. 

I felt like running after that poor devil. 
I wondered if there wasn’t something 
else in the world he could do with some 
hope of success. Obviously, he wouldn’t 
last long as a salesman. What made him 
think he could, and who gave him the 
job? Pity, isn’t it, when you find these 
round pegs trying to fill square holes? 

No, the real salesman never bends and 
never quits. Day after day, often against 
terrible odds, he fights the bitter battle. 
The harder he falls, the higher he bounces. 
He always comes back for more. It’s a 
shame there isn’t a testing machine for 
raw courage. It would keep so many men 


out of selling who haven’t a ghost of a 
chance. 

And Honesty—can any man go far 
without that? An honest man selling an 
honest product—something fine about 
that combination, isn’t there? Laugh at 
me, if you will, but I believe I can always 
spot the face of an honest man. Two men 
have been trying to sell me insurance 
for more than a year. One is handsome, 
clever, a fluent talker, a fine dresser, he 
works for a good company—but I'll never 
give him an order. He glitters too much. 
I can’t tell you why but I do not trust 
him. The other fellow is plain and slow 
of speech but I like him. Somehow, I get 
the idea that he is clean and dependable 
all the way through. I know he wouldn’t 
lie to me about a policy. He gets the next 
one that I buy. 

Your salesman should always possess 
good Health. Now get me right. I don’t 
mean that he must be a weight-lifter or 
a wrestler. He can be a little chap and 
still have a good body. 


A School for Hand-shaking 


Appearances count big in salesman- 
ship. Folks just naturally like a man 
with a clear complexion, an erect carriage, 
and a firm grip. Why doesn’t someone 
start a school for hand-shaking? It’s a 
silly custom but if it has to be done, I’d 
rather take hold of a hand that’s strong 
and friendly than one that feels like the 
tail of a fish. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. That’s 
trite enough to smell to heaven, but just 
the same, it’s true. I’ll never forget a 
young man who came to me looking for a 
job. Trying to sell himself, he was. Four 
years he had gone to Yale, and two to 
Harvard. His average in all those years 
had never fallen below 90, and he be- 
longed to one of the best families in St. 
Louis. But his appearance—it was awful. 
I thought he had been under an auto- 
mobile. His face and his hands were as 
dirty as any mechanic’s—his clothes were 
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mussed and spotted. Maybe I shouldn’t 
have done it—folks don’t take to per- 
sonal criticism—but I told that young 
man why I couldn’t hire him. The next 
day I got a letter, thanking me. I hope 
he meant what he said. 

At the tackle positions on my team, I 
place Energy and Euthusiasm. They 
might be twins—they go about so much 
together. Some men seem to radiate 
power. They walk so briskly, they talk 
with force, they are always on the go. I 
said last month that hard work is the 
first requisite of selling. It’s true. Give 
me the man who hits the ball, day in and 
day out, and I’ll let you have the fellow 
who knows he is smart and trys to get by 
with the least possible effort. 


Enthusiasm Is “Catching” 


And what a treat it is to find a man 
who bubbles over with enthusiasm for his 
job and for his product. You know, it’s a 
funny thing, but enthusiasm is conta- 

_ gious. Human beings all are equipped 
with a good-sized bump of emotion. 
“Monkey see—Monkey do”; we can’t help 
but share the feelings of others. 

For ends, who could do better than 
Loyalty and Ambition? You, of course, 
have a lot to say about the loyalty of 
your salesmen. Give and you will get. The 
average fellow takes pride in his com- 
pany. Let him know that you are. fair 
in your dealing with the public, that 
your product is dependable, that you are 
rendering an honest service, and like a 
lighted torch he will carry those ideals 
wherever he goes. But once in a while, 
you encounter a man who simply cannot 
have faith in anything. Often he is an 
unconscious malcontent. Get rid of him. 

Ambition? What would life be without 
it? Take away from me the possibility of 
some day doing bigger things, and I am 
through. The desire for better living, for 
greater doing—it is the one great force 
that has lifted mankind from jungle to 
campus. Out of ambition has all progress 


sprung. And yet some folks are more 
ambitious than others—at least some are 
more willing to pay the price for the 
things they desire. Wishing without doing, 
is futile. Your All-American salesman 
wants some day to be a leader of his 
clan. He wants your job. He looks at the 
price tags and is not afraid. He studies 
his job, he watches other good men and 
how they work, he reads good books 
about his craft. You can’t hold him back 
very long. He walks in one direction— 
straight ahead and upward. 

Well, so much for our line. Plenty of 
fight and power there. Now what about 
the back field? For full back, I want Will- 
Power. “Nothing is, but thinking makes it 
so.” The mind does have power over mat- 
ter. Throw up a thousand obstacles to 
this full back of mine, and he still smashes 
through. Determination drove the first 
man to swim the English channel. Deter- 
mination sent Lindbergh on his lonely 
flight across the ocean. Determination 
built the Panama Canal. Determination 
levels mountains and changes the courses 
of mighty rivers. The will to do—it is 
the spark that motivates human achieve- 
ments. Before it, all things crumble. 


The Story of a Full Back 


Yes, our salesman must have will- 
power. It will carry him through the bitter 
moments when orders refuse to budge. 
I remember a full back on our team in 
high school. He broke his arm on the 
first play but he didn’t tell us. Just before 
the game ended he made the only touch- 
down. Then as the gun sounded, he held 
up his twisted arm and laughed. His face 
was bloody, his arm broken, his body was 
battered and bruised—but he could laugh. 
What a gorgeous salesman that fellow 
might have made. 

For half backs, we need two sure-mov- 
ing, elusive men. The one is Knowledge, 
the other Courtesy. Knowledge, of course, 
is a canny fellow. He knows the answer to 
every argument. (Continued on page 42) 








From the Readers’ Viewpoint 


They condemn the practice of 
continuing articles from the 
front to the back of the book 


OR the benefit of others who, like 
PPeesien Robert Heuslein of the 

R. J. Heuslein Company down in 
Indianapolis, object to having articles 
start in the front of the magazine and 
then skip over to the back, permit us to 
make the following report: This make-up 
practice is followed in American Bvsi- 
Ness because of our small page size which 
makes it impossible to get very many 
words on one page. Beginning with the 
January issue, however, it is our intention 
to go to a standard seven-by-ten-inch 
page size and at that time it is also our 
intention to “run articles right through 
to their conclusion,” as Mr. Heuslein sug- 
gests in the following letter: 
To the Editor: 

During the past couple of years I have 
enjoyed reading The American Salesman 
now AMERICAN Business—and look for- 
ward to receiving it each month. 

A suggestion that I believe would help 
to make your little magazine easier to 
read would be to run all articles right 
through to their conclusion, rather than 
having parts of them continued in the 
back of the book with a few short items 
to fill in. 


* * * 


FACILITATES CLIPPING 
GREEING heartily with Mr. Heus- 
lein, although for a slightly different 
reason, W. A. Force, president of William 
A. Force and Company, New York City, 
also urges the change. He writes: 
To the Editor: 
All appropriate articles are clipped for 
future reference, and with the clipping 


of the articles on various pages it becomes 
impracticable to keep each by itself, for 
frequently you back the continuation of 
one article with the continuation of an- 
other. Inasmuch as these clipped articles 
are generally filed by subject, it makes it 
necessary to copy parts of them to keep 
the full article in one place. 

Would it not be possible to change the 
make-up of the magazine slightly to ac- 
commodate this type of clipping? 


* a * 
“1-2-3” NUMBERING 


VEN from far-away Budapest comes 
a request of the same character. 
Herman Klein, Hungarian representative 
for Eberhard Faber and the Parker Pen 
Company, expresses the matter in this 
way: 
To the Editor: 

It is always a great pleasure to read 
your American Business which gives me 
the most up-to-date ideas of modern sales 
methods of which I adopt such which are 
suitable to my little country. 

Remarkable is the fact that you who 
are teaching new sales ideas do not apply 
them in your publication. Allow me to 
suggest that the continuation of the 
printed pages are quite unaccustomed to 
me as business man, as they are not fol- 
lowing one another like 1-2-3 etc., but I 
after having finished one page must turn 
several others and look after the con- 
tinuation which is sometimes at the other 
end of the paper. Would it not be more 
practical to have the pages consecutively 
numbered like 1-2-3, etc? 
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The Folly of 


Setting an 
Age Limit in 
Hiring Men 


Is there any age 
deadline on real 
business ability? 


By ROY B. SIMPSON 


President, Simpson Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ERTAIN business executives in 
C large corporations have not for- 

gotten that about thirty years ago 
a second-rate medic uttered the pro- 
nouncement that “at forty a man should 
be chloroformed.” Shortly thereafter 
that doctor moved to England where men 
way past sixty are doing the big things 
of life. Dr. Osler has since reversed his 
sentence, for the very simple reason that 
the medical profession did not agree with 
him, and the achievements of men of 
fifty to eighty give the lie to a statement 
which was obviously a play to get the 
first-page headlines. 

However, the damage was done and it 
must be undone, as a matter of simple 
justice. Scores of large corporations have 
established an age deadline of thirty to 
forty-five years. One of the great motor 
car concerns will not employ a man for 
any position if he is older than thirty- 
tive. As a result there are more than 





fifty thousand men of good health, splen- 
did training and a fine record who are 
out of employment because they are “Too 
old to be of any use.” The very men who 
sit in positions of power as a result of 
the energy and loyalty of the “old men” 
have consigned those men to the junk pile. 

The age question is both a fallacy and 
a fetish. Corporation executives who are 
buying years instead of ability and ex- 
perience have been misled by the fallacy 
and they are worshipping the fetish. 
They are harming their business more 
than the men they bar. 

Fifty thousand able-bodied, highly 
trained men—human junk! They are good 
for ten to thirty years more of wonder- 
ful performance, but they can’t get a 
job, because they are “too old.” The busi- 
ness executives who draw an imaginary 
deadline on age are too busy to interview 
applicants for a position, so they hire a 
personnel director, which is now the ritzy 
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thing to do. With rare exceptions he is 
the Poo Bah who condemns worthy men 
for no other reason than their age. 

The personnel director of a corpora- 
tion employing one thousand or more men 
should be a man of fifty or older. No 
man knows very much about human 
nature until he has lived fifty years, there- 
fore a personnel director of fifty knows 
twice as much about life and its problems 
as does the man of thirty-five who tries 
to fill the same position. 

The employment of the office clerical 
force or the wage earners in the plant 
may be handled by a good personnel di- 
rector, but the selection of executive 
talent should be in the hands of the presi- 
dent and board of directors. 


Older Men Excel 


During this depression a large ma- 
chinery concern which makes feed milling 
units for community feed mills retained 
the writer to assist in selecting and train- 
ing forty new men under a new plan. 
Twenty of them were older than fifty and 
twenty were younger. The older men out- 
sold the younger group two to one. 

This is only one of thousands of experi- 
ences which prove that a man does not go 
stale when he reaches forty years of age. 

Sam Harkness is president of the Hark- 
ness Electric Company, a five-million dol- 
lar concern. He heard of the experience 
of the milling concern and after mulling 
it over for an hour or longer, had a change 
of heart on the age question. He phoned 
Jake White of the Goliath Truck Corpo- 
ration to meet him at lunch. 

“Jake, are you putting on any men 
Harkness asked as a starter. 

“No, Sam, I am not, but I would like 
to. We need three division sales managers 
but I cannot get the kind of men I want. 
I have interviewed a dozen but most of 
them are bleary-eyed or shaky. The really 
good men I checked are past forty and 
that’s beyond our age limit.” 

“Jake, both of us have been just plain 
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In 1921, F. A. Seiberling resigned as 
president of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company and organized his own new 
rubber company which he had to put over 
single-handed. This year, at the age of 
seventy-five, he led in the fight on the 
rubber tire code and won—not only the 
fight, but the title “Little Napoleon of 
the Rubber Industry” 


damphools on this age question. I have 
come to the conclusion that we have 
weakened our organization by hiring men 
on their age instead of on what they 
know and can do.” 

“What are you going to do about it, 
Sam?” 

“I am going to look up some of the 
boys I trained. They came up in the busi- 
ness before the World War and they 
know how to take the hard blows with- 
out cracking. I want a good, sound or- 
ganization.” 
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“Ah, you are going to establish a 
museum of antiques, are you, Sam?” re- 
torted White with considerable sarcasm. 

“Not on your life, Jake. Some of the 
men I want are in their fifties and one is 
sixty-five, but I’ll bet you two to one 
that any of them can whip the jazz hounds 
and booze guzzlers that you have been 
considering.” 

“Okay, Sam—do it if you wish, but I 
am going to stick to young blood. It may 
be true that many who have come up 





Tue only man after whom two auto- 
mobiles were named—both the Reo and 
Oldsmobile owe their names to R. E. 
Olds—years ago retired from business but 
later, because of certain conditions, he 
returned to the vice presidency of the 
Reo Motor Car Company and is now one 
of the dominant figures in the entire 
automobile industry 


during the last twenty years have de- 
veloped into young ‘bloods’ but there 
is lot of vigorous man stuff among them 
and I am going to get it and develop it 
my way.” 

“Your way! Man, your way isn’t a 
very good way. You are not intimately 
acquainted with more than a dozen of 
your three thousand employees. You can- 
not be sure of their loyalty. I am going 
to hire men I can trust, and for what 
they can do, regardless of their age.” 

The foregoing conversation is in no 
wise fictitious. It actually took place, and 
it shows a changing trend. Sam Hark- 
ness enunciated a great truth when he 
said the standard by which a man should 
be employed is performance. If a man 
has a healthy mind and body—if he is 
free from the habits and vices which 
undermine stamina—if he has a good 
reputation—if he has been well trained 
and had a good business record—he de- 
serves employment regardless of his age. 


Age a State of Mind 


In a recent article Secretary Ickes of 
the Department of Interior declared that 
a man of sixty can do better work and 
for longer hours that can a younger man, 
because the man of sixty has his mind bet- 
ter organized. As evidence that this is 
true a man of sixty can memorize new ma- 
terial as easily as can the average college 
student. Age is not a condition of years 
and wrinkles as much as of heart and 
mind. Go out on the streets of any large 
city and you will see men of thirty to 
forty who are old men. You will see others 
of sixty to eighty and older who are young 
and optimistic, ever learning and looking 
forward to greater achievements. 

The great men of our time and all past 
times never grew stale. Men like Elihu 
Root, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and a host of others learn 
something new every day. It is said that 
John D. Rockefeller, at ninety-five, has a 
regular course of reading. He will know 
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more tonight than he knew yesterday. 

A healthy body will support a healthy, 
active and teachable set of brains and if 
that body has a life expectancy of ten 
to twenty years more it is a valuable unit 
in the machinery of business. A good set 
of trained brains in a healthy body of 
fifty to sixty is of more value than any 
forty-year-old set of brains that you 
might employ. 

We have a wonderful example of sea- 
soned efficiency in the fight on the rubber 
tire code in the present year. This fight 
was led by F. A. Seiberling who is known 
as the “Little Napoleon of the Rubber 
Industry,” and also as the most beloved 
man in Akron. The fight was a bitter one 
but Mr. Seiberling won. In 1921, when 
the depression of that period closed 
nearly every rubber factory in_ this 
country, Mr. Seiberling resigned as presi- 
dent of Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany which he founded and developed 
into the largest enterprise in this industry. 
He organized his own company with a 
capitalization of five million dollars, 
created the whole plan and put it up to 
younger men to sell the securities. 


Seventy-Five Years Young 


These young associates knew everybody 
in Akron but they could not sell the stock. 
Their friends ridiculed the idea of form- 
ing another rubber company when all the 
large, old plants were closed down. Mr. 
Seiberling then tackled the job, and 
single-handed put it over. He was then 
sixty-two years of age. The old adage, 
“Old men for strategy and young men 
for action,” did not hold good in this case. 
A man whom the deadliners would con- 
demn as worn out perfected the strategy, 
and then with the vigor of a strong body 
and a youthful and optimistic outlook he 
did what men of thirty to forty could not 
do. He is today seventy-five years young 
and going strong. 

There must be reasons why men of 
tender years are preferred for advertis- 


ing, sales and other executive positions. 
The wealthy president of a large corpo- 
ration has stated them as follows: 

1. The younger men are physically fit 
and have greater staying power. They 
are not set in their ways and are more 
teachable. 

2. We can train them our way and keep 
them longer, and we can hire them for 
less money than we would have to pay 
an older man. 

Neither of these reasons is sound. In 
the first reason we have the element of 
physical fitness which is never a conclu- 
sive proof of mental efficiency. Prize 
fighters who are physically perfect in 
their twenties usually grow stale in their 
thirties. Are we to judge business brains 
by prize-fighting standards? Further- 
more, it is no recommendation to say 
that a young man out of college or with 
a few years of business experience is not 
set in his ways and therefore more 
teachable. The majority of these young- 
sters have been educated in the school 
of new thought and they are so unset as 
to be self-opinionated. It is often difficult 
to make them stand hitched. The seasoned 
man “stays put.” 


Youthful Indiscretion 


The second reason would be a good one 
if it always worked out as our friend 
hoped that it would. The old and fully 
established corporation has developed 
ideals and policies which seem dreadfully 
old fashioned to the youthful psychologist. 
Instead of being taught he may mislead 
the executives and persuade them to adopt 
ideas which have no precedents to back 
them. 

The healthy, well educated and thor- 
oughly seasoned executive does not re- 
quire any training. His experience was 
not gained in the lecture room or from 
books. It must be lived, and he has what 
only years of living and learning and 
laboring can give any man. If the 
younger men (Continued on page 39) 
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FIVE PLANKS 


in a Recovery Platform 


As enumerated in an article in 
the September issue, the Todd 
Company’s program for restor- 
ing salesmen’s earnings in- 
cludes these five steps: (1) A 
radically improved new prod- 
uct to give salesmen immediate 
and sorely-needed commis- 
sions; (2) a new service for 
salesmen to sell to banks; (3) 
anew time-payment policy ; (4) 
a new Sales-training program 
for both old and new sales- 
men, and (5) a policy of re- 
building the sales force to its 
pre-depression level. It is a 
program which will be just 
as productive for other 
firms as it has been for Todd 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


| J ce this year, Protod-Greenbac 

checks were the only ones incor- 

porating the patented safety paper 
feature with the words Void which become 
visible when tampered with. All such 
checks were printed by the Todd Com- 
pany alone and were numbered, registered 
in the company’s records and safeguarded 
in every way before leaving the plant. 
For a less expensive check for general use 


by the average bank depositor, a Super- 
Safety check had been introduced, but it 
did not possess the Void feature. 

In order to provide a complete pro- 
tection service for all bank depositors, 
the large ones who had their checks made 
to order on Protod-Greenbac paper as 
well as the smaller ones who simply used 
the bank’s regular check books, the com- 
pany improved its Super-Safety line, in- 
corporated the V oid marking in the paper, 
and developed a sales plan which not 
only made the service easier for Todd 
salesmen to sell but also made it easier 
for a bank’s employees to sell the line. 

Banks constitute the company’s pri- 
mary market. Check protection products 
are, of course, designed for banking use, 
but their sale to the commercial world 
is also benefited by the banks’ endorse- 
ment. About 43 per cent of the Model 33 
Protectographs sold during the first six 
months of their existence, for example, 
were bought by banks. After they are 
used generally by the banks, the propor- 
tion of sales to banks will gradually de- 
crease and the proportion sold to com- 
mercial users will increase. 

At one time the company had over 
thirty thousand banks on its books; at 
present there are only about fifteen thou- 
sand banks in the country. Those figures 
illustrate one of the big difficulties the 
company has faced during the past few 
years. And the banks which remain in 
existence have a harder time winning the 
confidence of the public than they ever 
had before. The Todd Company conceived 
it as part of its job to help the banks 
restore this lost confidence and bring 
back depositors. 
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Safety checks for all depositors are 
one way of creating confidence. Both 
through its salesmen and through litera- 
ture it supplies to banks and their em- 
ployees, the company points out how a 
bank can use this service to get depositors. 
In a booklet written by Advertising Man- 
ager Richard J. Foster, bank officials, 
tellers, clerks and other employees are 
urged to go about selling the Super- 
Safety check service in this way: 

“Mr. Depositor,” the booklet suggests 
he begin, “our bank has just installed a 
new service—a service that we know you 
will appreciate and want. This service was 
installed for its great safety features. I 
would like to show it to you. 

“Notice the flyleaf. It tells you of the 
hidden words Void that lie beneath the 
surface. Look at the check, its pleasing 
color. Try its smooth money-like feel, and 
its toughness. 


Extent of the Service 


“Should ink eradicator such as pro- 
fessional crooks use in altering checks be 
applied, the Void danger signals flash 
to the surface, immediately cancelling the 
check. 

“We are insured against fire, burglary 
and carry a fidelity bond, and now we 
have installed this new service to give 
our depositors further protection for their 
funds in transit.” 

The bank employee is then urged to 
make his demonstration more effective, if 
time and place permit, by allowing the 
depositor to try the writing surface and 
apply ink eradicator to develop the can- 
celling words. 

This suggested sales talk just about 
sums up the appeal the company is using 
generally in selling Super-Safety check 
services to banks. Salesmen are armed 
with elaborate portfolios to tell the story 
graphically to bank officials, stressing the 
way it can be used to help banks in sell- 
ing their own services. Since it was in- 
troduced in March, this service has gone 


a long way toward building up sales 
volume, increasing salesmen’s commissions 
still further, and contributing to the 48 
per cent increase in sales the company 
has achieved over the previous year. 

Another important new policy that has 
been adopted as a recovery measure is 
the inauguration of a time-payment plan 
in selling Protectographs. And it has 
been more difficult than would be sup- 
posed. Todd salesmen have always been 
trained to get the money with the order. 
When the prospects had money, the suc- 
cess they had in getting it was almost un- 
canny. But of recent years they have lost 
sales on just that account. Consequently, 
the company has been forced to retrain 
them along a new line. 


Selling on the Time-Payment Plan 


In bringing out the new Model 33 key 
operated Protectograph as a ready seller, 
special attention was paid to getting the 
price down. It sells for slightly less than 
one hundred dollars when bought for 
cash; slightly more than one hundred 
dollars when bought on the time-payment 
plan. Investigating the possibilities of 
selling a unit of this size on payment, 
the company was surprised to find how 
many companies, many of them rated 
over a million dollars, were buying every- 
thing possible on time, even equipment 
costing considerably less than one hundred 
dollars. So special contract forms were 
prepared and the salesmen urged to take 
advantage of them wherever possible. 

Because so many salesmen were afraid 
that their commissions would be held up 
on installment sales until most of the 
installments were paid, they continued to 
try to collect the cash with the order 
until the company impressed the fact 
upon them that full commissions would be 
allowed when the machine was sold and 
the first payment collected. Since then 
the plan has proved a conspicuous success. 

The comprehensive new sales training 
plan adopted (Continued on page 38) 
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Advertising’s 
SACRED 
COWS 


By S. ROLAND HALL 


DVERTISING, great as it is as a 
A business force, is no greater than 
other forces—probably not, by and 
large, as great a force as personal sales- 
manship. Remarkable and praiseworthy 
as its accomplishments have been, it is 
not entitled to the all-inclusive claims 
made for it. It has been decidedly over- 
advertised, and discussion of its faults 
and fetishes has been childishly re- 
strained. Its practice has much in it of 
antiquated method and waste but little 
discussion of shortcomings other than 
misleading copy is welcomed except in 
star-chamber conferences or in whispers 
around the luncheon table. 

This article is not planned as a general 
observation. It lists a good number of 
what may well be called “the forbidden 
topics” of advertising—those which the 
champions of advertising are usually 
timid or exceedingly sensitive about hav- 
ing aired. 

First, let’s classify advertising folk 
into two broad groups: 

Group I: Apvertisers—the producers 
or selling organizations of the country 
who use advertising as one promotional 
method but who have no interest in ad- 
vertising per se, who have no patience 
in glorifying publicity, who are more in- 
terested in making the advertising dollar 
do a better job than they are in boosting 
the total of advertising. For they pay 
all of the final bills of advertising. 





Mr. Hai writes of advertising men 
and practices from a wide background 
of experience. He has been advertising 
manager of such companies as the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools and the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. He has 
conducted his own advertising agency. 
And he is now directing sales education 
for the Charis Corporation 


Group 2: ApverTIsSING PracTITIONERS— 
the men and women who have advertising 
space, service, printing, art, engravings, 
radio time, etc., to sell. The large groups 
here are the publishers, radio-station 
owners, advertising agencies, printers and 
paper houses. Perhaps we should also in- 
clude that type of advertising manager 
for manufacturer or retailer who happens 
to be so wrapped up in the practice of 
advertising that he puts “the advertising 
business” ahead of the regular business 
of his own organization. 

Time and again advertising has been 
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proclaimed by its champions as being well 
nigh an infallible force. Early in the de- 
pression it was urged that “Advertising 
is not on trial but business is”; also that 
“Advertising never fails but advertisers 
sometimes do.” Now, what is advertising 
ordinarily but a part of business? We 
might as logically argue that finance or 
accounting or salesmanship never fail but 
that business does. Separate all of these 
things from “business” and what is left? 
We could elaborate the second part of the 
argument to a ridiculous extreme by say- 
ing that “surgery never fails but the 
surgeons have to bury a few mistakes” or 
that “engineering is an exact science, even 
though the dumb engineers occasionally 
have something go wrong.” We must take 
advertising not as an exact science that 
may some day be perfectly understood 
but as that part of the science which we 
understand and apply today. 


A Veil of Silence 


At least twice in recent years, promi- 
nent advertising practitioners have set 
forth that advertising practice has become 
so efficient that gamble may be prac- 
tically eliminated from proposed cam- 
paigns. The experienced advertiser smiles 
and sniffs, knowing that it is no more 
possible to remove gamble and adventure 
from advertising campaigns than from 
sales campaigns or other ventures. It is, 
of course, often possible, as well as de- 
sirable, to reduce gamble through research 
and test. But there is no justification for 
the overstatement. When these statements 
were made in a leading advertising maga- 
zine, the advertising practitioners in ques- 
tion were asked if they would mind telling 
how they removed the gamble from their 
own advertising campaigns in advertis- 
ing magazines, or calculated the results 
to a certainty. The answer was a discreet 
silence. In fact, the advertising magazine 
did not even permit discussion of the 
item. It was loaded with dynamite. 

Advertising practitioners tell sad 
stories of what happened to a few adver- 


tisers who let their advertising campaigns 
lapse for a while. Pearline and Sozodont 
are classical instances. They forget to tell 
that a number of years after all adver- 
tising of Ripans Tabules stopped (a 
product promoted by one of the fathers 
of advertising, the eminent George P. 
Rowell) the business showed a larger 
sale than in the days of fairly aggressive 
advertising. The practitioners also con- 
veniently forget that when a consensus of 
view was taken some years ago within the 
circle of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, the result was the opinion that 
it is not fatal to the interests of any ad- 
vertised concern to be out of public print 
for six months or so. It is no credit to 
the lasting effects of advertising to argue 
that a well advertised concern or product 
may be forgotten if it is not exploited 
every day, every week, or every month. 


The “Cumulative” Fetish 


One of the time-honored theories of 
advertising is that there is a tremendous 
cumulative effect through continuous ad- 
vertising—that the twelfth advertisement 
of a series is several times as powerful 
in impression as the first or the fifth, just 
because of the previous insertions. There 
are advertising practitioners who con- 
tinue to advance this argument, yet mail- 
order advertisers who probably know 
much more about the effects of advertis- 
ing than any other group find nothing in 
their experiences to sustain the cumula- 
tive-effect doctrine. Much depends on 
what we understand by “cumulative” 
effect or result. 

There are a great many instances on 
record where mail-order advertising, even 
with apparently strong copy, gradually 
diminishes in pulling power, so while the 
first few appeals pay, the following in- 
sertions begin to fall off in returns and 
gradually weaken to the point where they 
are decidedly unprofitable. The medium 
may be given a rest by the advertiser and 
returned to later with new and better 
results. 
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How Can a Business Hedge Against Inflation? 


(Continued from page 7) 


large, if not a larger, per cent of outlay 
as in ordinary industry, and thus does 
not improve the proportioning of current 
income. And after this large scale “pump 
priming” has continued (as it now has) 
for a year or more, it becomes merely a 
routine part of the economic income and 
ceases to add to the volume of business 
or purchasing power, except as this public 
works activity may be accelerated month 
by month. 


Other Important Factors 


(3) Liberalized bankruptcy is merely 
a method of making excessive debt load 
(grand total) tolerable a little while 
longer, without trimming it fast enough 
to be curative. And, it tends to remove 
the debt burden only from the inefficient 
and unethical, while leaving the best eco- 
nomic leadership more firmly shackled to 
an inordinate weight of debt. 

(4) The price-raising policy, which up 
until now has tended to restore some 
strength to purchasing power by better- 
ing the relative position of farmers, from 
this point on will destroy more purchas- 
ing power than it restores, by increasing 
the relative cost of foods and other 
necessities so that what people have left 
after food purchases will provide a de- 
creasing standard of living, and thus make 
a decreasing market for other industry. 

(5) The prolongation of depression by 
mitigating methods tends to weaken an 
increasing per cent of the unemployed to 
the point where they become wholly de- 
pendent on the public budget. 

Thus, while we have no means of know- 
ing how soon a renewal of inflation will 
get under way, and no absolute knowl- 
edge as to how far it will carry, there 
are already a staggering number of forces 
driving toward that precipice and a 


large percentage is of the type which 
accelerates as we go along. 

Investment and business problems must 
be managed on the dual presumption (a) 
that inflation may get destructive, but (b) 
it may take years to reach that phase. 

The rational attitude is to assume that 
there will be a series of upsurges akin to 
those we have experienced in the middle of 
1933 and in the early part of 1934—of 
varying intensity and explosiveness. It 
took nine years to destroy the German 
mark, and six years for the French franc 
to lose 80 per cent of its value. The so- 
called wild buying, which we tend to 
assume accompanied the whole process, 
actually took place in Germany in only 
the last few months. 


No Need for Excitement 


No matter how pessimistic one may be 
as to the prospects for inflation in this 
country, there are two basic reasons why 
he should not and need not get excited 
about it. First, because of the great 
length of time required for these things 
to work themselves out; second, because 
there are so many different currents in 
the economic life of nations which are 
not accurately known that it is always 
possible for us to be carried on to ulti- 
mate recovery by some one or more of 
these currents, without things going as 
far or as fast or ending as destructively 
as they seem to be headed. As we go 
further into the inflation area, the prob- 
lems of price making, of inventories, of 
investments will take on different charac- 
teristics, since we are in the ascending or 
the descending phase of inflation waves. 
These problems will change also as the 
probabilities become larger or smaller 
that the government will get the situa- 
tion under control. 
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Five Planks in a Recovery Platform 


(Continued from page 34) 


a year or so ago also has had a far-reach- 
ing effect upon this year’s sales. In build- 
ing up its sales force toward a goal of 
six hundred men, the company has been 
especially careful to give new men every 
possible training before sending them out 
to sell. An educational director devotes 
his full time to conducting sales schools 
at the various branches throughout the 
country, and to operating a correspond- 
ence course for the men whom it is not 
possible to instruct otherwise. 


Training New Men 


When the educational director visits a 
branch office, the manager usually has se- 
lected eight, ten or twelve likely looking 
salesmen in advance. Whether he enrolls 
them in the training course or whether he 
waits for the educational director to do 
so, however, they do no selling until they 
have been through the entire instruction 
program. Out of ten men who start, only 
two or three may have the aptitude for 
the job or the perseverance to finish the 
course, but if two or three fully quali- 
fied salesmen are developed, it has been 
worth the time and effort. 

While the completion of the course is 
compulsory for all new salesmen, it is 
difficult to compel the older men to take 
it unless they express the desire to do so. 
It speaks well for the course, however, 
that a large percentage of the older men 
are taking it voluntarily, either while the 
educational director is at their office con- 
ducting the school for new men or by 
correspondence. And a recent sales con- 
test gave a clear indication of the success- 
ful results which are being obtained. This 
contest extended over a period of ten 
weeks—and, incidentally, resulted in 75 
per cent more business than was produced 
during the corresponding ten weeks of 


1933. Out of the entire sales force of over 
four hundred salesmen, one hundred and 
eleven men made 100 per cent or more 
of their quotas. And out of those one 
hundred and eleven, fifty-three had been 
on the sales force less than a year and 
had completed the training course. Seven- 
teen of them, moreover, had joined the 
force since the first of the year. 

From a force of six hundred before 
the depression, the organization dropped 
to three hundred and fifty before steps 
were taken to rebuild it. The sales train- 
ing program has been in effect for over 
a year, and in that time over a hundred 
new men have been added, all carefully- 
selected, highly-trained, capable salesmen. 
Individually and collectively, they are 
bettering all records for the last few years. 


Remedying the Trade-In Bugaboo 


There are other things the company 
has done, of course, to lift itself above 
the depression. One was the establish- 
ment of trade-in allowances for all check- 
writing machines which remedied a sore 
spot of long standing in the industry; 
previously salesmen had been permitted 
to set their own trade-in allowances, but 
now they must adhere to the schedule 
adopted by the company. Another ad- 
justment was the reorganization of some 
of the branch offices and the revamping 
of the sales organization generally. In 
short, the company has overlooked no 
possibility for increasing sales. It has 
added new products and services, estab- 
lished new policies of wide influence and 
put new methods and new requirements 
into effect, and the success it has achieved 
supplies abundant proof of what deliber- 
ate planning and persistent execution can 
do for a company in the face of almost 
insurmountable difficulties. 
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The Folly of Setting an Age Limit 


(Continued from page 32) 


are to be trained, the seasoned man is 
the one to do it. 

The difference between guessing and 
knowing is strikingly illustrated in the 
experience of a young sales promotion 
manager of a large refrigerator concern. 
Many of his small ideas had been success- 
ful and swelled with his prowess, he got 
a really hot idea. He developed it and 
showed it to the first vice president, who 
happens to be an uncle. 

“My boy, this is wonderful,” said the 
uncle. “This plan should make you one 
of the big men of our company. Some 
day you will be sales manager. That is 
where I expect to see you.” 

Then the general sales manager, this 
lad’s real boss, got the plan and shot 
it full of holes. To this ambitious assist- 
ant he said: “Boy, I have been here a 
long time and I know what we are driv- 
ing at. Your scheme listens good, but it 
won’t work. I have a dozen precedents 
to prove it and you haven’t a single one.” 


Getting Back to Fundamentals 


That killed the half-baked loaf of in- 
experience and it deserved its fate. In 
this regenerative era we are getting back 
to fundamentals. Advertising copy that 
was run with great success twenty to 
thirty years ago is being brought out and 
republished. A notable case is the cam- 
paign of Quaker Oats Company—“The 
Smiles That Won’t Come Off”’—which 
was reproduced this year. 

We are getting back to first causes and 
the sound ideals which made the business 
of this country. People are reacting more 
favorably to methods and arguments 
which prevailed twenty-five years ago 
than to the wild, jazzy, hoochy stuff of 
the past two hectic decades. Who is most 
thoroughly rooted and grounded in the 


sane and sound principles that built 
American business—the men who were 
brought up under those methods, or the 
new-thought fellows who think that the 
sound thinking and careful planning of 
their fathers is only the mushy stuff of 
antiquated old dodos? 

Anyone can have an opinion, but opin- 
ions are not worth very much unless they 
stand the test of time. You may have a 
hunch and that is an opinion. It may be 
good for a week or month and may pro- 
duce sales or speed up office activity. But 
what about the future? In a year you 
may wish that you had thought of some- 
thing else. 


Abolishing the Age Limit 


This is not a plea for men past forty 
or a quarrel with any man because he 
has not lived that long. It is an argument 
for the recognition of ability, regardless 
of how long its possessor may have lived. 
There is no finer avocation than that of 
developing the vital raw material known 
as “man stuff” into a better finished prod- 
uct, but only a few of the important busi- 
ness executives give any of their personal 
time to shaping the character or develop- 
ing the ability of their younger men. 

Several well-known corporations have 
abolished their age limit. They have 
awakened to the fact that the scrapping 
of their best ability assets is dangerous 
to business. It is almost equivalent to 
destroying the power units in their fac- 
tories. Men of fifty to sixty and in some 
cases seventy years of age are being em- 
ployed for what they have accomplished 
in the past and what they are likely to 
do in the future. Suppose that a man, 
based on his family record, has an activity 
expectancy of ten years more. If he is 
sound of body and knows what to do— 
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how to do it—and when to do it, take 
him on and pay him well. A lot can be 
done in ten years. 

A great number of men who are vainly 
seeking a business connection have only 
themselves to blame for their failure. They 
may get their friends to endorse them 
and write a personal letter of application. 
They are turned down with the usual 
polite reply and the promise to “keep 
your application on file.’ Would you 
handle the prospect for a big order in 
such a half-hearted manner? Not on your 
life. You would keep after that prospect 
until you sold him. Yet you have the 
most important prospect of your life— 
a concern which you hope will give you 
a job with enough pay to keep lupus 
from the lintel. You make one solicitation 
and quit. 

What do you suppose that prospective 
employer thinks of you? Here you are, 
asking for a job as a salesman or sales 
manager. You are trying to sell yourself 
and you make one call. That prospective 
employer may figure that if you are weak 
in selling your own proposition you might 
be even weaker in selling the products 
of his plant. 


Persistency in Job-Seeking 


Pick out a job you want and keep 
after it until you get it. One man of the 
writer’s acquaintance was so persistent 
that he won, after he antagonized the 
president of a very large corporation who 
was hard-boiled on the age question. 
After writing several letters to the presi- 
dent my friend scraped up money enough 
to go to New York for a personal inter- 
view. He had never met this official, but 
was received with considerable curiosity. 

“What are you doing here?” questioned 
the president. “We have given your appli- 
cation our courteous attention and have 
turned you down because you are past 
fifty. We do not hire men past forty.” 

“I know it,” retorted the visitor, “and 
that’s why I am here to tell you that 


your age argument isn’t worth a damn. 
Look at me. Do I look like a dead one? 
I can take you or any of your other 
executives and wear them out any day.” 

“Well, what do you want, anyway?” 

“J want a job as division sales man- 
ager for your company. This age racket 
is out, so far as I am concerned and it 
should be for you. If you had appendicitis, 
would you have the thing taken out by a 
young interne? You bet you wouldn’t. 
You would call in the most experienced 
appendix cutter, even if he were sixty.” 

“Mr. Jenks, you are talking pretty 
cocky for a man who is looking for a 
job,” retorted the president. “You are also 
using some profanity. Does that mean 
that you are one of those explosive men 
who may antagonize our trade?” 


Strong Language Necessary 


“H-E-L-L, n-o-o0-0,” Jenks shot back. 
“You have my credentials which show my 
character. Strong language is necessary to 
show you that I have the guts to say 
what I think and prove that I am not a 
yes man. Maybe you need men like me.” 

“We surely do,” smiled the president. 
“Tell you what I’ll do. I will put you in 
charge of our Topeka office for three 
months and if you make good in that time 
we will give you Chicago.” 

While this conversation is not recom- 
mended as a formula for every man who 
is seeking a connection, it shows the 
trend. The seasoned brains of business, 
whose owners have been on a long vaca- 
tion, are again getting active. Corpora- 
tion executives are awakening to the 
splendid fact that men of middle life are 
even more teachable than younger men, 
when any teaching is necessary. Further- 
more, such men are settled to the extent 
that they do not want to be continually 
scheming for a better job, they do not 
play politics to get promoted and they 
are not likely to plan secretly to get the 
methods of their employer for the pur- 
pose of starting their own business. 








ANSWERS 


to Current 
Objections 














Note: One of the unfortunate 
effects of a political campaign is 
that it arouses fear. Politicians of 
both parties “view with alarm” the 
future of the country unless it is 
entrusted to them. Most buyers 
will not openly admit that they are 
afraid but they show it by using all 
sorts of excuses as reasons for 
postponing buying. Here are a few 
of them: 


Oxssection: “You have sold me 100 
per cent, but if it is just the same to you, 
I would like to look around some more 
before giving you the order.” 


A Casu Recister SALESMAN’s ANSWER: 
“Are you a married man?” If the buyer 
answers in the affirmative, the salesman 
replies, “I was just wondering if you 
waited until you had seen all the women 
in America before you married your wife 
or, when you met the girl that suited 
you, whether you didn’t settle the ques- 
tion then and there.” The buyer usually 
makes some crack to the effect that he 
certainly didn’t marry the first girl he 
met, but looked plenty of them over 
before he bought a ring. “Sure you did,” 
this salesman would reply, “but I'll bet 


you a lunch that when you did meet the 
missus and decided she was just about 
what you were looking for, you didn’t 
ask her to wait until after the elections 
to give you a chance to look over some 
more girls.” 

* * * 

Oxssection: “I am greatly impressed 
with what you say, and I think we will 
give you an order, but first I want to 
talk with a friend of mine who knows a 
lot more than I do about bearing metal. 
Come back in a month or so—after the 
elections.” 


A Merat SatesMAn’s Answer: “That 
certainly is fine, Mr. Buyer. You are 
lucky to have a friend whom you can 
call upon for advice in an important 
matter like this. But I would like to ask 
one favor. I have been making a study 
of bearing metal and its influence on the 
life of motors for twenty years. I have 
read everything published on the sub- 
ject. I have talked with thousands of 
machinery manufacturers, and still ques- 
tions come up that I cannot answer. 
While I have done my best to give you 
the essential facts in our several con- 
versations, it would be obviously impos- 
sible for me to crowd twenty years’ ob- 
servations into an_ hour’s interview. 
Couldn’t I go with you to your friend? 
Why not call him on the phone and go 
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over there now? In that way we can get 
the whole thing settled this afternoon. 
After all, if I am right about our metal 
helping you to sell motors, the sooner you 
start using it the better for everyone 


concerned.” 
* * * 


Oxssection: “I won't give you an order 
now, but I’ll tell you what I will do. Just 
as soon as a demand develops for your 
shaving cream, I will put in a supply— 
is that fair enough?” 


A Soap Saresman’s Answer: “What 
ever you say, Mr. Druggist. But I can’t 
help wondering where the post office de- 
partment would be if it waited until peo- 
ple asked for postage stamps before put- 
ting in a post office. When you walk down 
the street and see the post office, the first 
thing it suggests is that you owe some- 
body or other a letter and need a postage 
stamp. People are like that. They need 
to be reminded. That is why I was so 
anxious for you to put in a small order 
of our shaving cream, and display it on 
your counter. People coming into your 


store to buy a postage stamp would then 
see it and buy it.” 


* * * 


Oxssection: “I’m sorry I can’t give you 
an order today, but I will say this: Out 
of a hundred salesmen who have tried to 
sell me a new scale you are the only one 
who has been able to convince me that I 
really need one. I am going to buy that 
scale of yours, but not today.” 


A Store Equipment SALESMAN’s AN- 
swer: “I appreciate the compliment, Mr. 
Merchant, but I’m not trying to sell you 
a scale. I am only trying to help you to 
decide to do someihing that will add to 
your profits. If I didn’t honestly believe 
you are losing money every day you are 
without this scale, I wouldn’t be here. If 
you felt as I do you would buy the scale 
without the least hesitation, because you 
are paying for it anyway. The fact that 
I have been unable to make you see the 
opportunity as I see it, simply means that 
I have fallen down on the job. It would 
help me a lot if you would frankly tell 
me where I fell down.” 


The All-American Salesman 


(Continued from page 27) 


He has studied the products of your com- 
petitor. He knows why your product beats 
them all. He is sure-footed, hard to down. 
He gets the orders because he knows his 
stuff. He is always one step ahead. 

And along with Knowledge, there goes 
Courtesy. How well they team together! 
Usually Knowledge carries the ball, with 
Courtesy a step ahead to give interfer- 
ence. He never makes an unnecessary 
enemy. He is tolerant of the opinions of 
others. With his friendly smile, he up- 
holds the prestige of your company. He 
is always sure of orders because your 
customers like to have him around. 

Last of all—and perhaps the most im- 


portant—we must have a quarter back 
who can rise to every emergency, who 
knows human nature, and can choose the 
right attack for any occasion. His name 
is Resourcefulness and he is the guiding 
genius of our attack. No matter how 
thoroughly your salesman is trained, how 
many years he has sold your products, 
there comes almost every day the new 
situation—the something he did not ex- 
pect. But his quick wit does not desert 
him. Like the fencer, he parries the blow 
until he can regain the offensive. 

Well, there you have them—the eleven 
qualities in the All-American salesman. 
Put that man to work for you. 
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Are you in a rut? 


—dissatisfied with your job? 
— afraid of the “old age’’ bugaboo? 


Here is an unusual book for business men of all ranks 
who, through today’s conditions or otherwise, have be- 
come bewildered—who have a mounting anxiety that they 
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are losing time, growing older, getting in a rut—who feel $1.75 
that they ought to make a change before it is “too late.” 


O THESE readers the book brings an entirely new approach to the 
| personal problem in business. It shows by principle, example, and 


plain, practical methods how you can begin right in your present job 
to make more of your opportunities—to shake off habits—and to build 
live, youthful, productive attitudes and activitiés in your business life. 





Out of wide experience and contact with thousands 
of individual cases, the authors haveaimed directly at 
the most pressing personal problem in business to- 
day. They blend the whole range of possibilities for 
mastering time, developing ideas, keeping abreast 
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YOU MUST RELAX 


A Practical Method of Reducing 


the Strains of Modern Living 
by Epmunp JAcogpson, M.D. 


Simply, clearly written; tells 
how nerve and muscle relaxation 
can contribute toward better and 
more pleasant living; and ex- 
actly how to go about it. 
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of the world and your business, maintaining health, 
getting along with people, seeing the bright side of 
things, and planning for the future, into a usable, 
well exemplified plan for Keeping Young in Busi- 
ness. For a new deal on the old job, see the prac- 
tical, everyday, personal helps, suggestions and 
methods this book offers. 
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HE telephone rang sharply. A voice 
Ts the other end said: “I just read 

something that I think will interest 
you. I will read it to you: ‘The medium- 
sized business must modernize if it is to 
maintain its favorable competitive posi- 
tion ... not only must the machinery be 
modernized, but the incidental operations 
of the business even to the extent of the 
equipment used in handling orders and 
correspondence.’ I’:1 quoting from your 
article in the September issue of Amerti- 
can Bustness. You are 100 per cent right. 
I want to come out there and show 
you how you can save 25 per cent on your 
printing.” What could a poor publisher 
do? That afternoon Dartnell placed an 
order with the voice on the telephone, for 
$6,000 worth of Multilith equipment. 


* * * 


HE next morning a young man came 

out to Ravenswood with a copy of 
the same article and asked to see the 
treasurer. He, too, was a close reader of 
AMERICAN Bustness, and wondered if we 
practiced what we preached. He left with 
an order for a Model 33 Protectograph. 
And yet there are office appliance sales- 
men who will tell you straight to your 
face that they are “too busy” to read 
magazines. 
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R. HOERER of the Golconda Dia- 
mond Products Company here in 
Chicago has a complaint to register. A 
few days ago a friend of Mr. Hoerer’s 
from New York dropped in at his office 
for a visit. No sooner had he arrived, 
however, than he spied a copy of Amert- 
can Business and sat down to look it 
over, and as Mr. Hoerer regretfully 
reports, “He spent close to an hour read- 
ing it, instead of visiting with me.” Mr. 
Hoerer went on to say, “His name is 
Jerome I. Sugerman. He is sales manager 
of the Doughnut Machine Corporation. 
And his question on reading AMERICAN 
Business was, ‘Why haven’t I seen this 
before?’ ” Mr. Hoerer’s comments weren’t 
all complaints, however. He also reported: 
“As a charter member of The American 
Salesman, which AMERICAN BusINEss suc- 
ceeds, I have been greatly interested in 
every copy. The last issue was more in- 
teresting and helpful than the first. By 
keeping up this high standard I am con- 
fident that every executive of the medium- 
sized business will be a subscriber in the 
near future.” 
* * * 
E’VE known L. E. Frattey for a 
long time. He’s been writing ar- 
ticles and conducting letter contests for 
another Dartnell publication, Printed 
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Salesmanship, for years, so we were 
pretty sure that he’d please the readers 
of American Business too, before we 
signed him up for his series of articles. 
It’s no great surprise, therefore, although 
it’s still a source of gratification to note 
the popularity of his articles in this paper. 
E. J. Willette, of Burgess-Beckwith, Inc., 
in Minneapolis, for example, has a good 
deal to say about it. “I have just seen 
the article, ‘The Whole Business Is the 
Sales Department,’ in the August issue of 
AMERICAN Busrness, and to my mind this 
should be read carefully by every member 
of every business organization in the 
country. That is a pretty large order, but 
I want to say that quite a few of the 
firms I am working with here in Minne- 
apolis will have the benefit of the ex- 
cellent ideas Mr. Frailey has prepared. 
My hat is off to you for getting Mr. 
Frailey to discuss this subject in such 
a ‘salty’ fashion.” 


R. WILLETTE characterizes parts 

of the magazine as “salty.” And 
R. A. Rawson, central sales director for 
the Master Builders Company of Cleve- 
land, suggests still another gustatory ad- 
jective. He says, “I think this (American 
Business) is the meatiest publication of 
articles dealing with present-day business 
problems I have seen for a long time. I am 
glad to see a change from the old-style pep 
and hip-hip sales stories. A big business 
man told me the other day that we weren’t 
playing checkers any more but were in 
a scientific game of chess. The statement 
doesn’t mean very much unless one con- 
siders that almost everyone can play 
checkers but comparatively few people 
know how to play the game of chess. This 
is a very good description of the way I 
feel toward American Bustness, in that 
thus far I have found it to be quite spe- 
cific in all of its dealings with many sales 
problems.” 
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recognized as the most healthful, convenient, and economical method known to date. 
Highly recommended by leading health and cooking authorities. 
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facturer of aluminum cook- 
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is a complete system for health 
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rections out of Chicago have been 

put into effect by practically all the 
major roads centering in the Middle 
Western metropolis. This concerted move 
to give faster service is the railroads’ 
answer to the threat of air and bus com- 
petition. Instead of confining their efforts 
to attempting to legislate this competi- 
tion out of existence, the roads have 
adopted the wiser policy of offering bet- 
ter service themselves. 

On the Chicago-New York run, for ex- 
ample, the Pennsylvania has established a 
new 19-hour schedule and the New York 
Central’s Forest City is running on a 
schedule of 19 hours and 10 minutes. The 
Pennsylvania is also speeding up its 
Gotham, Golden Arrow, Southland and 
Detroit Express, while the New York 
Central has restored its North Shore 
Limited and adopted faster schedules for 
the Fifth Avenue Special, the Wolverine 
and the Commodore Vanderbilt. 

On the Rock Island lines, one hour has 
been clipped off the Chicago-Omaha run, 
and the North Western’s service to Green 
Bay is forty-five minutes faster. Travel 
from Chicago to Detroit over the Wabash 
is from ten to twenty minutes faster. 

The Illinois Central has restored the 
Chicago-New Orleans-Panama Limited on 
a faster-than-ever schedule, and cut an 


S reins « train schedules in all di- 
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hour from the time to Omaha, Sioux 
City and points west. 

All three roads operating trains be- 
tween Chicago and Minneapolis—the 
North Western; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific; the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy—all have reduced the time 
of the run. The 430-mile journey, now 
requiring about eleven hours, will be 
covered in times varying between six and 
one-half and nine hours. 

Most of these new schedules went into 
effect on September 30. 


* * + 


Still Higher Speeds Planned 


ITH most Middle Western roads 
already operating on considerably 
faster schedules, still faster service for 
the immediate future is announced by 
Elmer T. Howson, editor of Railway Age 
and president of the Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Association of 
America. Mr. Howson recently reported 
plans for the construction of high-speed 
tracks which will permit safe and smooth 
operation at one hundred miles an hour. 
Among the roads to adopt these 100- 
mile-an-hour speeds are the Union Pacific 
from Chicago to the Pacific Coast; the 
Burlington from Chicago to St. Paul; the 
Boston and Main from Boston to Bangor. 
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Some Cockeyed Sales 


Policies 
(Continued from page 10) 


hardware in the United States, although 
this may be a temporary condition. 

Tariff on American products where 
they compete with Mexican products is 
high. There’s a strong wave of patriotism 
sweeping Mexico and the government is 
bending every effort to encourage Mexi- 
can industry. The duty on electric lamps 
was very high—so high that General 
Electric built a factory in Monterrey and 
began making lamps there. Soon after 
the factory got in production the tariff 
was almost abolished and General Elec- 
tric had to compete with Japanese and 
other manufacturers. This was done, it is 
said, to keep down prices on necessary 
articles, and to keep the price of such 
necessities within reach of as many Mexi- 
cans as possible. 

The buying power of the great bulk 
of Mexican citizens, most of which are 
Indians is, as everyone knows, extremely 
low when compared with American 
standards. “So far as consumption on an 
American scale is concerned we figure 
Mexico city as a city of 75,000 popula- 
tion,” a business man declared. The 
actual population of Mexico City is, as 
you probably know, practically 1,000,000. 

Much furniture formerly imported from 
the United States is now made in Mexico, 
where the modernistic trend has become 
widespread. You see considerable new 
building in residential sections; houses 
built more or less on the Hollywood ver- 
sion of Spanish architecture are appar- 
ently most popular right now. American 
movies doubtless have an enormous in- 
fluence on the Mexican people, as you see 
dozens of little magazines devoted almost 
entirely to the movies and filled with 
large pictures of Garbo, West, Gable, 
Rogers, Barrymore, and many others. 








The Holland Furnace Co. offers big sales op- 
portunity. Salesmen can make big money sell- 
ing the Holland Draft Regulator on easy terms. 
Assured future in heating and air conditioning 
with this old nationally known firm. Give full 
sales experience. 


Holland Furnace Co., Dept. AB 
Holland, Mich. 
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Mexico has made vast strides in the 
past few years. There is almost no unem- 
ployment; thousands of rural schools 
have been built, the entire country is 
splendidly policed, and sound men are 
in control of the government—hard work- 
ing, patriotic men who have their coun- 
try’s welfare at heart. I’d watch Mexico 
if I were a sales manager, for the country 
is. unquestionably pointed toward far 
greater prosperity than it has ever known 
in the past. As one business man said, 
“A few years ago Mexico was a bare- 
footed nation—today almost everybody 
is wearing shoes or sandals. And, if you 
please, most of them are Mexican shoes, 
and some Mexican shoe factories are even 


exportimg shoes to the United States!” 

One word of warning; if you go to 
Mexico to play, for heaven’s sake, play! 
If you go on business, for heaven’s sake 
stick reasonably close to business; the 
Mexican business mart is by no means 
dumb, and you can’t win his confidence 
or his friendship playing poker dice any 
quicker than you can by showing him 
how to make money with your line. Al- 
though he is a friendly, courteous and 
altogether delightful companion, he may 
like you immensely and do no business 
with you. And he may not think you rate 
very high socially, or may dislike the 
cut of your jib, and still do plenty of 
business with you. Even as you and I. 
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